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GRANDMOTHER'S  STORIES  OF  EARLY  DAYS. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

HEN  I  closed  the  last  story,  I 
left  myself  in  the  wagon  on 
Main  Street  industriously  mak- 
ing a  meal  off  a  big,  round  loaf  of 
bread  given  us  by  a  kind-hearted  woman. 
And  now  that  I  have  mentioned  this  loaf 
again,  I  cannot  forbear  telling  you  of  the 
kindness  in  general  with  which  al.  who 
came  into  "The  Valleys"  in  those  days 
were  treated. 

You  know  that  we  are  siipposed  in  the 
world  not  to  possess  any  of  those  humane 
instincts  and  feelings  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  Christian  men  and  women.  We 
are  thought  to  be  a  coarse,  ignorant,  even 
brutal  set,  utterly  incapable  of  refined 
sentiment  and  of  exercising  that  univer- 
sal charity  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
speaks.  And  people  who  know  how  false 
and  malicious  these  statements  about  us 
are,  put  themselves  out  of  the  way  in 
order  to  circulate  them  among  those  who 
have  no  means  of  being  correctly  informed 
on  these  matters. 

But  nothing  gives  the  lie  to  those  wick- 
ed assertions  so  thoroughly  as  the  way  in 
which  the  stranger  immigrant  of  those 
early  df.ys  was  treated  by  the  Saints  here. 
Hundreds  of  people  used  to  come  to  the 
"Mormon"  community  in  Utah,  not  only 


from  the  settlements,  as  we  would  call 
those  places  on  the  outskirts  of  eastern 
civilization, but  also  from  foreign  countries 
— England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany, 
and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms, — who 
would  have  been  in  a  very  bad  state  were 
it  not  for  the  kind  help  they  receiA'ed 
from  those  whom  they  came  among. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  a  young  boy  who 
had  recently  joined  the  Church,  and  who 
had  emigrated  alone  for  the  Gospel  with 
the  intention  of  earning  enough  money  to 
bring  out  the  rest  of  the  family.  He 
would  be  sure  to  find  a  home  with  some 
of  the  Saints,  who  cared  for  him  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  family.  And  it  would  not 
be  long  till  he  had  sufficient  means  to 
pay  for  the  passage  of  one  or  more  of  the 
family.  The  earning  hands  being  thus 
increased,  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
family  would  be  out. 

Or  maybe  it  would  be  a  man  who  had 
come  here  alone.  Settling  probably  in 
the  country  he  would  be  given  a  piece  of 
land  on  time,  then  he  would  build  a  little 
log  house  on  it,  fence  the  lot,  set  out  a 
few  slips  which  the  neighbors  had  given 
him,  and  make  ditches  to  irrigate  his 
small  plot  of  ground.  If  he  didn't  know 
how  to  farm,  the  people  would  show  him 
how  to  plow  and  harrow,  how  to  plant  and 
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water  his  crop,  and  then  how  to  harvest 
it.  So  that  in  a  year  or  two  he  could  get 
along  nicely.  All  this  time  he  would  be 
getting  other  things  around  him,  and  be- 
fore long  his  wife  and  children  would  be 
with  him.  Thus  by  sheer  kindness  and 
helpfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Saints, 
those  who  came  here  without  friends  and 
without  any  money  or  property  would  do 
well. 

If,  as  sometimes  happened,  some  of  the 
brethren  or  sisters  were  sick,  when  they 
reached  "The  Valley,"  they  were  cared 
for  as  well  as  if  they  had  plenty  of  friends 
and  money;  and  if  they  died,  they  would 
be  given  as  decent  a  burial  as  any  one 
else. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  were  as 
careful  of  each  other's  welfare  today.  But 
we  are  not.  We  are  so  busy  in  looking 
after  our  own  interests  that  we  "haven't 
time"  to  look  after  the  interests  of  others, 
friends  or  strangers.  In  some  of  our 
large  wards  people  don't  know  one  an- 
other as  they  should,  and  what  is  worse, 
they  don't  seem  to  take  much  pains  to 
find   out. 

Only  the  other  day  a  story  came  to  my 
ears  that  points  out  at  once  both  the  ab- 
sence of  this  old  time  feeling  of  warmth 
for  others'  welfare  and  the  harm  that  is 
sometimes  done  by  the  simple  neglect  of 
the  interest  we  should  have  in  the  strange 
brethren  and  sisters  who  come  among  us. 
A  young  girl  had  joined  the  Church  in 
Switzerland,  and  had  come  here  for  the 
Gospel's  sake.  She  was  a  good,  faithful 
Latter-day  Saint,  which  was  evident  by 
what  she  had  done  for  her  religion.  Her 
parents  had  not  embraced  the  Gospel,  be- 
cause of  the  untruths  which  have  been 
spread  concerning  us,  and  they  were  very 
much  opposed  to  their  daughter's  joining 
such  a  "bad  people"  as  the  "Mormons." 
But  she,  being  old  enough  to  judge  for 
herself,  was  baptized.  When  she  came 
here,  instead  of  going   into   the  smaller 


wards  of  the  country  where  the  people 
know  one  another  better,  she  remained  in 
one  of  our  cities  where  there  is  not  so 
much  sociability.  Well,  somehow  she  was 
not  noticed  much  when  she  went  to  meet- 
ings, was  not  invited  out  to  the  social 
gatherings  of  the  young  people,  nor  visit- 
ed by  any  of  the  Saints.  At  last  she  be- 
came discouraged  with  these  things  and 
with  having  no  friends,  gradually  fell 
away  from  the  truth;  and  the  last  I  heard 
of  her  she  was  on  her  way  to  her  old 
home. 

Now,  very  likely  this  does  not  often 
happen  among  us,  but  it  could  not  easily 
have  happened  at  all  in  the  early  days  of 
our  settlements  in  Utah. 

***** 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  After  resting 
over  night  with  a  family  at  Salt  Lake,  we 
went  with  my  step-father's  brother  to  a 
small  settlement  just  south  of  the  city.  It 
was  in  a  little  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  were  only  a  few  log 
houses,  the  small  farms  were  fenced  with 
poles,and  the  water  to  irrigate  them  came 
from  a  large  spring  that  burst  forth  from 
a  hole  in  a  large  rock  on  the  mountain 
side.  Already  a  great  many  trees  had 
been  planted,  and  everything  looked 
green.  I  remember  what  a  pleasant  time 
I  looked  forward  to  when  I  first  saw  it. 

Our  first  home  in  Utah  you  will  think 
a  very  strange  one  when  I  tell  you  what 
it  looked  like.  As  there  was  no  house 
vacant  in  the  place,  and  as  all  of  them 
were  so  small  that  they  could  not  accom- 
modate more  than  already  occupied  them, 
we  had  to  make  a  temporary  home  of  a 
kind,  I  suppose,  you  have  never  seen. 

Our  wagon  bos,  cover  and  all,  was  set 
down  on  the  ground  beside  another  be- 
longing to  our  uncle,  so  that  there  was  an 
open  space 'between  them  of  about  eight 
or  ten  feet.  Poles  were  then  extended  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  covered  with  brush. 


'MY    FIBST    HOME    IN    UTAH.' 


One  end  of  this  room  was  closed;  so  we 
had  a  neat  little  house  of  three  rooms,  in- 
cluding the  two  within  the  wagon  boxes. 
We  had  a  stove,  a  table,  some  chairs,  and 
other  articles  of  furniture  which  we  had 
brought  with  us  from  Mount  Pisgah. 
These  we  set  in  the  "kitchen,"  reserving 
the  other  two  rooms  for  sleeping  apart- 
ments. 

But  we  didn't  have  to  live  here  very 
long.  Step-father,  before  a  great  while, 
had  hauled  some  logs  from  the  canyon, 
and  put  them  up,  unhewn,  into  a  neat 
one-room  house.  The  floor  was  of  "dirt," 
which,  though  dusty  at  first,  became  very 
hard  when  sprinkled  with  water,  tramped 
down,  and  swept  every  day.  The  roof 
was  made  by  putting  split  rails  over  the 
logs,  covered  with  small  willows  and  sage 
brush,  and  this  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  earth.  There  was  a  big  fireplace  in  one 
end  of  the  room,  made  of  rocks,  which 
kept  the  house  perfectly  warm  in  the 
winter.     Now,  you   wouldn't   feel   at   all 


proud,  would  you,  to  move  into  such  a 
house?  But  we  were.  You  see  we  hadn't 
been  used  to  siich  fine  buildings  as  we 
have  now;  we  had  just  come  from  a 
place  that  was  worse  than  this  log  house; 
and  that  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world. 

The  older  boys,  while  father  was  biiild- 
ing  our  new  home,  helped  the  neighbors 
harvest  their  crops.  In  this  way  they 
earned  enough  wheat  to  make  us  flour  for 
the  winter,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
and  a  pig  which  we  killed  for  our  winter's 
meat.  We  already  had  enough  salt,  a 
little  sugar,  plenty  of  maple  syrup,  and  as 
we  did  not  use  tea  or  cotfee,  we  got  along 
very  nicely  for  food  and  lodging. 

That  winter  we  began  our  social  career, 
or  as  you  would  say  now,  made  our  debut 
into  society.  My  step-sister  and  I  at- 
tended a  dancing  school  held  in  the  log 
meeting-house.  It  is  true  that  we  had  to 
dance  on  the  ground,  that  the  best  of  our 
partners  in  this  amusement  were  dressed 
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in  suits  made  by  their  mothers  out  of  a 
bed-tick,  and  then  not  new,  by  any  means, 
and  that  the  only  light  we  had  was  the 
flickering  candle  stuck  in  a  small  squash 
rind  nailed  to  the  wall.  But  what  did 
that  matter?  As  we  had  never  been  ac- 
customed to  anything  better  since  leaving 
Mississippi,  we  did  not  miss  the  coal  oil 
lamp,  the  gas  jet,  or  the  electric  light. 
And  we  danced  as  merrily  to  the  solitary 
fiddle  and  swung  each  other  as  lightly  on 
our  toes  as  the  young  boys  and  girls  to- 


"WE  WENT  TO  THE  DANCES  ALONE. 

day  on  the  waxed  floor  to  the  music  of  the 
finest  orchestra  in  the  land!  Of  this 
dancing  school  a  Brother  Phillips  was 
teacher. 

How  careful  we  two  girls  were  of  our 
clothes.  Some  of  the  boys,  and  girls  too, 
were  barefoot,  and  otherwise  poorlj' 
dressed,  as  I  have  already  hinted.  And 
we  knew  that  unless  we  were  extremely 
careful,  we  should  be  in  the  same  condi- 
tion.    So  we  carried  our  calico  dresses. 


our  slippers  and  white  stockings,  and  our 
pantlets  in  a  neat  bundle  down  the  creek 
to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
meeting- house,  then  changed  our  old 
clothes  for  these,  and  went  on  to  the 
"dancing  hall"  as  fresh  and  clean  as  you 
might  wish.  In  this  way  we  kept  our 
slippers  from  wearing  out  and  our  dresses 
from  getting  thread- bare. 

And  we  two  had  beaux,  you  must  bear 
in  mind;  for  those  fine  things  of  ours 
were  not  without  efl'ect  on  the  young 
men.  We  used  always  to  go  to  the  dances 
alone,  though  I  understand  that  in  some 
of  the  settlements  the  boys  would  even 
take  the  girls  there,  but  that,  I  suppose! 
was  mainly  because  the  distance  was  too 
great  for  them  to  go  alone.  But  coming 
home,  which  we  did  before  twelve  o'clock 
of  a  night  when  we  had  a  regular  dancing 
party,  we  had  companions,  riding  behind 
them  on  horse- back  in  the  old  fashioned 
way  and  clinging  to  them  very  tightly 
whenever  they  made  their  horses  run  fast. 
Once,  however, — and  this  is  one  way  by 
which  I  found  out  how  much  it  cost  for 
the  young  men  to  go  to  a  dance — Hiram 
Mauss  called  for  me.  This  time  I  put  on 
my  best  clothes  at  home,  and  we  went  to 
the  meeting-house  together.  On  the  way, 
though,  he  left  me  to  go  to  a  snug  place 
in  the  willows  on  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
where  he  had  deposited  a  large  squash 
which  he  now  brought  back  with  him.  So 
this  gay  young  man  marched  into  the 
dance  with  a  young  lady  on  one  arm  and 
a  great  big  squash  under  the  other  to  pay 
for  his  ''ticket."  Some  of  them  might 
have  been  seen  with  a  peck  of  potatoes, 
a  couple  of  cabbages,  or  some  wheat;  but 

no  one  paid  any  money. 

*  *  #  *  * 

I  must  tell  you  of  an  Indian  scare  that 
I  had  while  we  lived  at  this  place. 

All  the  boys  were  away  from  home  at 
the  time,  as  also  was  my  father,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  some  one  to  go  to  a  neigh- 
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boring  town  about  fonr  miles  away.  I 
was  the  only  one,  therefore,  who  could  go. 
There  being  no  horses  around,  I  had  to 
walk.  As  we  had  neither  seen  any  Indians 
nor  heard  of  any  in  the  vicinity,  both 
mother  and  I  thought  nothing  about  my 
going  all  that  distance  alone.  So  off  I 
went,  singing  gayly  on  the  way. 

The  road,  for  nearly  the  whole  distance, 
followed  the  windings  of  a  creek,  only  the 
stream  was  in  a  gulch  thickly  fringed 
with  willows  and  brush,  while  the  road 
was  on  the  high  ground.  But  the  two 
went  together,  the  road  silent,  dusty,  and 
hot — for  it  was  in  the  late  spring, — the 
riviilet  cool  and  noisy,  not  only  with  the 
rippling  of  the  water  as  it  jumped  over 
this  rock  in  the  bottom  and  ran  round 
that  one  near  the  side,  but  also  with  the 
songs  of  birds  and  the  chirp  of  the  chip- 
munk. 

I  walked  along  listening  to  all  this 
pleasant  music  and  occasionally  lookiug 
up  at  the  changes  of  shape  which  took 
place  i.i  a  particularly  beautiful  white 
cloud  that  hung  over  the  east  mountain, 
when  suddenly  my  eye  caught  sight  of 
three  Indians,  painted  and  feathered  after 
their  strange  and  fantastic  notions,  and 
riding  leisurely  along  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  creek.  Evidently  they  had  not  yet 
seen  me.  Frightened  lest  they  should,  I 
ran  for  the  hollow  in  which  the  stream 
lay;  but  as  I  did  so,  I  shot  a  glance  at 
the  Indians,  and  saw  to  my  great  alarm 
that  they  were  urging  their  horses  in  my 
direction. 

On  reaching  the  stream  through  an 
opening  in  the  willows,  I  plunged  into  the 
water,  not  caring  whether  it  was  deep  or 
not,  in  my  consternation  at  the  Indians; 
for  I  preferred  drowning,  I  thought,  to 
falling  a  victim  to  their  tomahawk  and 
scalping   knife.      Happily   the   water   at 


this  point  was  shallow,  and  I  began  to 
wade  down  stream,  taking  care  not  to  put 
my  feet  down  too  hard;  though  I  need 
not  have  been  so  cautious,  for  the  noise 
of  the  water  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
cover  to  my  escape. 

Every  now  and  then  as  I  proceeded,  I 
paused,  straining  my  ears  to  catch  sound 
of  their  horses'  hoof-beats.  It  was  very 
important  to  me  whether  they  went  up  or 
down  the  stream.  T'pon  first  coming  to 
the  creek  at  the  point  where  they  saw  me 
going  into  the  willows,  they  had  stopped 
undecided  which  way  to  go.  But  I  learn- 
ed by  the  sounds  they  made  that  they 
were  following  me,  having  probably  in- 
ferred that  I  would  go  down  the  stream, 
from  the  direction  I  had  taken  while  I 
was  on  the  road.  Now  they  were  behind, 
now  before  me,  and  now  they  were  by  my 
very  side,  chattering  their  jargon  in  a  low 
tone  to  one  another. 

On  I  went,  nevertheless,  my  heart  beat- 
ing so,  it  seemed,  that  they  must  almost 
have  heard  it.  I  went  along  in  this  man- 
ner till  I  was  near  my  destination.  Then 
I  came  out  warily,  looking  about  for  traces 
of  my  pursuers.  But  they  were  gone,  not 
daring  to  enter  a  town  while  they  were 
engaged  in  an  undertaking  that  would 
pull  down  upon  their  heads  the  righteous 
wrath  of  the  whole  population. 

Not  far  from  where  I  got  out  of  the 
creek  was  a  house,  one  of  the  few  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  village  where  I  was 
going.  To  this  I  now  made  my  way,  was 
invited  in  to  dry  my  clothes.  Meanwhile 
I  told  the  people  my  story.  In  a  little 
while  I  was  oa  my  way  to  the  town,  to 
perform  my  errand,  after  which  I  return- 
ed home  with  an  escort. 

But  here  my  story  connects  itself  with 
another  which  I  shall  tell  you  next  time. 
John  H.  EiHnis. 
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ODAY  is  the  first  Monday  of 
August  and  as  every  English- 
man knows,  is  one  of  the  biggest 
holidays  in  "the  old  country." 
Bank  Holiday,  for  that  is  its  name,  is 
looked  forward  to  with  great  delight  by 
thovisands  of  British  subjects,  and  long 
before  its  arrival,  all  the  railway  com- 
panies have  posters  scattered  over  town 
announcing  cheap  rate  excursions  to  var- 
ious "watering  places,"  and  to  different 
seaside  resorts.  We  conclude  from  the 
activity  along  the  streets  and  throughout 
the  town  that  indeed  the  English  people 
are  not  backward  in  coming  out  to  enjoy 
themselves  on  holidays. 

A  number  of  Elders  came  in  from  their 
various  fields  of  labor  to  spend  the  day  in 
Nottingham,   while    some   here    left   for 


Brighton,  Boston,  Scarborough,  or  one  of 
the  other  seaside  gathering  places.  Those 
spending  the  day  in  town  decide  on  going 
over  to  the  Arboretum,  and  then  to  the 
"Forest,"  to  see  the  game  of  cricket.  Let 
us  cast  our  lots  with  the  town  "crowd." 

Sundays  and  holidays  see  the  "digni- 
fied" men  of  England  dressed  in  their 
frock  coats,  silk  "stove-pipe"  hats,  and 
highly  polished  black  shoes.  The  Elders, 
with  one  exception,  are  dressed  right  up 
to  style.  The  exceptional  one  is  a  new 
comer,  not  yet  converted  to  English  ways. 
His  hat  is  a  common  "duffy,"  he  has  a 
short  coat,  and  his  shoes  are  tanned.  Ap- 
parently he  walks  along  at  ease  until  an 
English  lad  is  heard  to  say,  "There  goes 
an  American.  See  his  'monkey  jacket' 
and  colored  shoes."  Pretty  soon  we  stop 
to  look  into  a  shop  window,  and  while  do- 
ing so,  happen  to  notice  two  little  boys 
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running  up  from  behind,  one  pointing  to 
the  colored  shoes  and  saying  to  his  com- 
panion, "There  they  are!  See 'em!  They 
are  yellow,  aren't  they?"  Needless  to 
say,  these  little  fellows  had  perhaps 
never  before  seen  yellow  shoes,  and  need- 
less to  say,  also,  the  colored  shoes  soon 
found  lodgement  in  the  bottom  of  the 
elder's  trunk,  or,  as  an  Englishman  would 
say,  in  the  bottom  of  his  "box." 

But  we  walk  along,  passing  again 
through  the  General  Cemetery,  visiting 
Elder  Cherry's  grave  once  more,  and 
then  spending  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
School  of  Art  building.  This  interesting 
place  is  built  on  a  corner  cut  from  the 
Arboretum,  so  on  leaving  it  we  pass  di- 
rectly into  the  Arboretum,  the  flower  gar- 
den of  Nottingham. 

The  place  is  seventeen  acres  in  extent 
and,  owing  to  its  pleasing  conformation, 
yields  readily  to  the  ideas  of  the  land- 
scape gardener.  On  first  entering  our  at- 
tention is  called  to  a  picturesque  little 
lake,  swarming  with  water  fowls  repre- 
senting a  number  of  different  varieties. 
Dozens  of  eager  boys  and  girls  find  earn- 
est amusement  in  sharing  their  lunches 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  pond.  Near 
the  lake  are  some  fine  big  wire  coops  or 
cages  containing  (juite  a  good  collection 
of  birds  gathered  from  many  lands  and 
climes.  We  pass  along  the  clean,  asphal- 
ted walks  and  come  to  the  rather  exten- 
sive ornamental  flower-beds,  the  equal  of 
which  we  have  never  seen  in  America.  Be- 
yond these  we  see  the  large,  gentle,  grassy 
slopes,  decorated  here  and  there  along  the 
edges  with  shrubberies  and  trees  of  many 
and  rare  varieties.  No  "Keep  off  the 
grass"  signs  are  found  anywhere,  but  all 
are  allowed  to  walk,  sit  or  romp  upon  the 
lawns  at  pleasure.  It  is  most  assuredly 
a  delightful  place,  and  the  town's  people 
are  not  sleeping  while  "it  wastes  its 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  Hundreds 
cf  children  and  older  folks  come  here  al- 


most every  seasonable  day  to  partake  of 
the  enjoyment  found  in  this  well-cared 
for  recreation  ground. 

Off  in  one  corner  of  the  Arboretum, 
hanging  in  a  pagoda,  we  see  a  curious 
bell,  which  the  English  soldiers  took, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  from  a  Chinese 
temple  during  their  "inexcusable  war'' 
with  that  far-eastern  country. 

The  pagoda  containing  the  bell  was 
erected  in  the  center  of  a  stone  platform 
at  the  corners  of  which  are  foiir  Russian 
cannon,  and  midway  along  the  front  side 
of  the  platform  is  a  plate  bearing  the 
following  inscription; 

"Cannon  taken  at  Sebastopol  during 
the  Crimean  War  of  1854-55  and  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  British  forces  to 
the  town  of  Nottingham." 

Lamed,  the  historian,  speaking  of  this 
war,  says:  "The  Crimean  War  *  *  * 
had  no  reasonable  cause,  and  nothing 
came  in  the  conduct  of  it,  or  out  of  the 
results,  which  Englishmen  can  look  back 
upon  without  regret." 

Leaving  the  Arboretum  our  party 
makes  for  the  Forest  Recreation  grounds 
adjoining  the  Church  Cemetery,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  place  is 
somewhat  of  an  irregular  rectangle  in 
shape,  about  twice  as  long  as  wide,  and 
covers  eighty  acres. 

Sherwood  Forest,  so  often  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Robin  Hood,  extended 
during  his  day  this  far  south,  but  at  pres- 
ent the  limits  of  the  old  forest  are  some 
twenty  miles  away.  In  olden  days 
people  referring  to  this  tract  of  laud  nat- 
urally called  it  the  forest  and  by  that 
name  it  is  still  known,  notwithstanding 
the  forest  proper  has  receded  so  far  from 
its  original  boundary. 

"The  Forest"  is  an  ideal  sporting 
ground.  It  is  shaped  by  nature  in  the 
form  of  a  large  basin  with  an  extensive 
level  bottom  where  the  sijorts  are  seen 
from  the  slanting   sides  which  serve   as 
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one  continuous  grand  stand  for  specta- 
tors. The  bottom  is  as  level  as  a  floor 
and  it,  as  well  as  the  sides,  are  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  well-trimmed  grass 
It  reminds  us  of  Scott's  description  of  the 
lawn  once  surrounding  Woodstock  Lodge, 
wherein  he  says,  "The  green,  too,  used  to 
be  close-shaved,  and  rolled  till  it  was 
smooth  as  a  velvet  mantle."  Along  the 
upper  edges  of  the  "basin"  on  the  south 
side,  are  fine  trees  affording  splendid 
shade  for  spectators  during  the  heat  of 
the  day. 

We  join  the  hundreds  of  people  gath- 
ered under  the  trees  and  witness  "a  go  at 
cricket,"  the  most  popidar  game  of  Eng- 
land. We  study  the  playing  intently,  to 
see  if  we  can  get  "head  or  tail"  to  it 
From  the  way  in  which  those  near  by 
shout,  we  conclude  there  must  be  some 
pretty  good  playing  going  on.  Our  posi- 
tion is  like  that  of  the  woman  at  the 
theatre  who  looked  with  fixed  eyes  at  her 
neighbor,  in  order  to  tell  when  to  laugh, 
encore  or  shed  tears.  But  we  propose 
learning  more  about  cricket  before  "giv- 
ing up." 

Farther  west,  nearer  the  center  of  the 


grounds,  is  another  good  sized  crowd, 
"taking  in"  a  game  of  society  foot  ball. 
Rugby,  the  favorite  foot  ball  with  Ameri- 
icans,  seems  to  meet  with  but  little  favor 
among  the  English.  Still  farther  along 
are  two  sets  of  men  playing  lacross,  a 
game  originating  with  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  played  to  quite  an  extent 
now-a-days  by  both  English  and  Cana- 
dians. 

In  the  evening  "The  Forest"  takes  on 
quite  a  different  aspect,  it  being  then  the 
rendezvous  for  hundreds  of  Nottingham's 
lads  and  lassies  searching  for  mates.  It 
is,  as  one  of  our  party  puts  it,  a  great  pair 
(pear)  forest.  Pairs  of  all  kinds  are 
found  here,  some  quite  "green,"  some 
not  so  much  so,  some  large,  some  small, 
and  in  fact  you  see  them  of  almost  every 
description.  Yes,  and  you  find  some — 
ye  know — "Joe  peaches"  in  this  "forest," 
too. 

We  are  beginning  to  feel  rather  tired 
from  our  day's  jaunt,  so  take  a  'bus  to 
the  Market  place.  A  penny  ride  puts  us 
there,  and  then  a  fifteen  minutes'  walk 
brings  us  back  to  our  temporary  home. 
Delbert  W.  Parratt. 


IN  OLD  OHIO. 


THE  THOMPSON'S  "RAISING.' 


FOR  several  weeks  the  subject 
that  had  been  brought  up  at 
dinner  table  was  not  mentioned 
aloud.  Farmer  Ballantyne  told 
Mary  privately  that  she  must  give  up  her 
faith.  He  would  have  none  of  it  about 
his  place,  and  no  more  preachers  could 
stop  with  him.  He  had  had  trouble 
enough  with  them.  First  the  mother, 
then  the  daughter  had  got  religion.     The 


wife,  however,  had  changed  her  mind.    It 
was  high  time  for  Mary  to  do  likewise. 

"Law  sakes!  gal,"  said  he,  "if  ye  want- 
er  be  pious  why  don't  ye  jine  some  re- 
specterble  sec'  like  the  Thompsons?  Yer 
pap  won't  'bject  ter  thet.  Ye  kin  be  a 
'Piscerpalium,  or  a  Baptis',  or  a  Presby- 
teriurn,  or  a  Methodis'  an'  I'll  never  say 
one  word  agin  it.  Now  come,  Mary,  be  a 
good  gal,  do."  So  Mary  was  left  to  weep 
on  her  pillow  many  lonely  nights,  all  the 
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more  lonely  because  of  the  silent  scorn  of 
her  bed-fellow. 

Daniel,  too,  felt  that  the  gulf  between 
himself  and  the  home  folks  was  growing 
wider.  His  father  and  he  worked  day 
after  day  in  the  timber.  The  subject  of 
religion  was  nt  t  spoken  of.  The  father 
consulted  the  son  and  heeded  his  counsel 
in  matters  concerned  with  clearing  and 
building.  But  the  old-time  confidence 
was  gone,  and  each  felt  its  loss.  The 
older  man  was  waiting  for  the  younger  to 
boldly  renounce  his  erstwhile  faith.  The 
younger  was  hoping  for  some  sign  of  re- 
lenting on  the  part  of  the  parent.  It  was 
well  that  Daniel  and  Mary  could  see  each 
other  alone  each  evening,  if  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  strengthen  each  other's  faith. 
While  their  testimony  waxed  strong  un- 
der the  strain,  yet  the  suspense  was  hard 
to  bear.  The  man  had  one  comfort  that 
was  denied  the  girl.  He  could  make  an 
excuse  of  business  to  leave  the  place  and 
visit  among  the  scattered  Saints,  and 
even  hold  meetings  with  them. 

Work  in  the  clearing  progressed  rapidly. 
The  Thompsons  helped  Ballantyne  put 
in  his  crops.  Then  he  aided  the  new- 
comers. When  all  was  ready  for  the 
raising  the  farmer  informed  Thompson 
that  he  had  better  procure  a  jug  of  spirits 
from  the  landing  to  celebrate  the  event, 
as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country.  This 
the  latter  refused  to  do,  declaring  that,  if 
no  one  came,  he  and  his  boys  could  do  the 
job  themselves,  although  it  would  take 
them  some  time  longer. 

"Wa'al,  neighbor,  I've  give  ye  the  bes' 
advice  I  could.  'Fraid  of  trouble,  if  you 
don't." 

"Then  the  trouble  will  have  to  come, 
for  I  am  not  going  to  commence  now 
what  I  have  fought  all  my  life." 

"But  can't  ye  see  the  difference,"  argued 
Ballantyne.  "Ye're  in  a  new  kentry,  an' 
the  same  rules  don't  work  here  ez  works 
back  east." 


"Principles  are  principles  everywhere," 
said  Mr.  Thompson.  So  the  matter  was 
dropped  for  the  time  being. 

The  Thompson  raising  bee  was  much 
later  in  the  season  than  had  been  that  of 
the  Ballantynes.  The  spring  work  was 
finished  and  more  of  the  settlers  were 
able  to  assist.  Furthermore  the  last  year 
had  brought  many  immigrants  to  the 
coimtry;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  many 
of  those  who  came  to  the  clearing  were 
young  men  without  families.  A  few  were 
of  the  rougher  sort  who  came  only  for 
what  they  could  eat  and  drink. 

Upon  Mr.  Scott  again  fell  the  lot  of 
superintending  operations.  He  had  been 
informed  that  there  would  be  no  liquor  on 
the  place,  biit  wisely  kept  his  own  coun- 
sel, determined  to  help  his  new  neighbor 
out  of  any  difficulty  that  might  arise.  All 
the  material  was  on  the  ground.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  spent  in  dragging,  but 
the  house  was  to  be  considerable  larger 
than  the  Ballantyne's.  So  there  was  a 
long  day's  work  to  be  accomplished.  Be- 
fore the  men  took  off  their  coats  some  of 
them  were  asking  for  grog.  Mr.  Scott 
told  them  that  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Thompsons'  former  home,  it  was  custo- 
mary to  serve  drinks  only  after  a  job  was 
finished.  This  satisfied  all,  save  a  few 
gn;mblers  who  protested  vigorously  among 
themselves  at  dinner  time. 

During  the  afternoon  these  malcontents 
did  but  little  work.  To  them  it  seemed  a 
long  time  lantil  the  last  log  was  in  place. 
Yet  the  raising  was  finished  before  the 
sun  went  down,  and  all  were  invited  to 
the  bounteous  supper  that  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, Mrs.  Ballantyne,  and  the  other  good 
wives  had  been  preparing.  A  long  table 
was  made  on  settles  and  the  entire  com- 
pany sat  down.  Hester  and  the  younger 
girls  waited  upon  them,  for  Mary  in  spite 
of  all  entreaties  had  refused  to  come.  She 
would  not  openly  receive  the  "snubs" 
that  Hester  had  been  secretly  giving  her 
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during  the  past  two  months.  She  had 
yet  another  reason.  She  wished  to  be 
alone.  A  presentiment  of  trouble  hung 
over  her,  which  she  could  not  shake  ofP . 
Only  the  evening  before  she  had  said : 

"Oh.  Daniel,  what  shall  I  do  when  you 
are  gone?  I  ain't  got  no  one  to  pray 
with;  no  one  to  talk  to,  an'  pap  '11  half 
kill  me  if  I  try  to  live  my  religion,  lie 
cursed  the  other  night  somethin'  awful 
'cause  I  told  him  I  hadn't  giv'  it  up  yit, 
an'  'lowed  I  warn't  goin'  to.  Says  he  'jes' 
you  wait  till  we  git  shet  uv  Dan'l,  and  I'll 
take  them  notions  out  o'  yer  head.'  I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

And  the  young  man,  equally  tried,  al- 
though better  able  to  bear  it,  could  only 
tell  to  keep  her  faith  up,  to  fast  and  to 
pray;  and  he  promised  to  come  and  see 
her  as  often  as  possible. 

Of  course  those  who  expected  their  rum 
were  disappointed.  For  them  the  repast 
had  no  attractions.  The  whispered  mut- 
terings  gradually  became  audible. 

"Queer  kind  of  an  old  chap,  ain't  he?" 

"What  does  he  s'pose  we're  here  fur, 
anyhow?" 

"Purty  dry  workin'  today!" 

"Say,  wonder  if  he  ain't  one  o'  them 
Smith  fellers?" 

"No!  Scott  said  he  come  from  Massa- 
chusetts." 

"That  mought  be  so  an'  yet  him  be  one 
uv  'em." 

"Hearn  tell  thet  they've  got  men  out  of 
York  state,  an'  air  comin'  to  Ohio,  jiist 
over  in  Geauga  county." 

"Comin' !  Thar's  a  lot  come  already  an 
more  to  f oiler." 

"We'll  make  it  hot  fur  'em,  if  any  uv 
'em  dar'  show  thar  faces  aroun'  these 
parts.  Tar  an'  feathers  is  purty  good 
medicine." 

"Wished  we'd  birched  that  'ere  preacher 
over  ter  Ballantyne's  last  fall;  time 
Strong  come  to  Hezehiah's  shop  fur  us." 

"They  say  thet  Dan'l  tuk  up  consid'able 


with  thet  feller  Parry.  Some  even  goes 
so  fur  ez  ter  say  thet  he  wuz  baptized  an' 
they'd  made  him  a  local  preacher.  If  any. 
body  'd  say  thet  about  me,  I'd  lick  'em 
within  an  inch  uv  thar  life."  The  last 
speaker  intended  this  statement  especially 
for  Daniel's  ears,  and  the  young  man 
heard  every  word.     He  bided  his  time. 

'Oh!  I  reckon  he's  give  up  them  ijees 
by  this  time.  Dan'l's  a  purty  good  boy, 
tol'ble  sociable  when  he  fust  come,  but  I 
ain't  saw  much  uv  him  lately.  Seems 
kind  er  quiet  today,  though." 

"Yaas,  an'  ye  see  my  knowin'  thet  he 

wuz  a  Mormonite  or  somethin'  o'  that  kind 

set  me  ter  thinkin'  thet  his  pap  mought 

be  uv  the  same  breed.  Kin  ye  find  aout?" 

"Easy  'nough!" 

The  last  speaker  waited  until  there  was 
a  momentary  lull  in  the  conversation. 
Then,  in  a  voice  sufficiently  loud  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all,  he  called  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
board,  and  who  had  surprised  all  the  visit- 
ors by  asking  a  blessing  on  the  food: 

"I  say,  Mr.  Thompson,  arter  the  way 
we've  worked  today,  don't  ye  think  it's 
about  time  fur  grog?" 

Mr.  Thompson  observed  that  several  of 
the  men  were  awaiting  his  answer.  They 
were  the  very  ones  whom  he  had  noticed 
as  being  especially  listless  during  the 
afternoon.  So  far  as  they  and  his  other 
neighbors  were  concerned  this  was  the 
time  and  the  place  to  settle  one  question 
forever.  He  did  not  know  but  he  might 
in  time  effect  quite  a  reformation  in  one 
corner  of  the  Western  Reserve.  As  he 
commenced  to  reply  he  arose  to  his  feet. 
"My  friends,  if  any  of  you  are  disap- 
pointed in  your  treatment  I  am  sorry  for 
it.  Myself  and  my  family  are  deeply 
grateful  to  everyone  of  you  for  the  help 
that  you  have  so  freely  and  willingly 
given.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  liquor  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  I 
have  none.     I  have  never  kept  it  in  my 
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house  and  never  intend  to.  The  reasons 
need  not  be  given  now.  You  will  respect 
my  word  that  I  have  conscientious  scruples 
in  the  matter.  If  any  of  you  feel  that  you 
have  been  deceived  in  coming  here  today, 
or  are  not  satisfied  with  what  you  have 
received,  I  shall  be  glad  to  pay  you  a 
day's  wages  before  you  go  home.  We 
want  to  be  on  good  terms  with  our  neigh- 
bors, whether  we  agree  in  all  things  with 
them  or  not." 

Now  to  accept  money  for  assisting  a 
neighbor,  especially  a  late  arrival,  was  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  that  new  country, 
Work  might  be  "swapped,"  but  never  paid 
for.  Even  the  griimblers  were  ashamed 
of  themselves  when  their  host  proposed 
it.  Loud  were  the  protests  against  ac- 
cepting the  generous  offer.  But  above 
the  general  exclamations  came  a  second 
question,  addressed  to  Mr.  Thompson  by 
the  same  man  that  had  put  the  first. 

"No  'fence,  neighbor,  but  I'd  like  ter 
ast  ye  one  thing  more.  What  church  do 
ye  b'long  ter?" 

"Me?  Why,  I'm  a  Congregationalist : 
born  and  raised  one.     Why  do  you  ask?'' 

"Never  hearn  tell  o'  thet  sex  afore,  but 
'low  it's  all  right.  Ye  see,  we  a  hevin'  no 
spirits  an'  you  a  prayin'  afore  we  ate, 
some  uv  us  'lowed  thet  ye  mought  b'long 
ter  the  Joe  Smith  crowd — him  as  started 
a  new  church  over  in  York  state  last  year. 
Thar's  git^en  ter  be  some  on  'em  in  these 
yere  parts,  an'  we  don't  want  no  more. 
We  hearn  thet  yer  son  thar  hed  mixed 
with  'em  somewhat,  but  none  on  us  b'lieve 
it." 

"No,  sir!"  was  the  reply,  "I  do  not  be- 
long to  that  deluded  people.  From  what 
I  can  learn  their  leader  is  an  impostor." 
Then,  determined  to  make  Daniel  declare 
himself,  and  hoping  in  his  heart  that  the 
boy  had  renounced  the  faith  which  he 
once  professed,  he  continued: 

"I  am  sorry  that  my  son  did  once  at- 
tend some  of  their  meetings,  but  I  trust 


that  he  has  given  such  nonsense  up  for- 
ever and  that  he  will  stand  as  well  in  the 
estimation  of  our  neighbors  here  as  he 
did  in  the  regard  of  all  those  who  knew 
him  at  our  old   home  in  Massachusetts." 

Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  Daniel 
Thompson.  Only  too  well  did  he  sense 
the  purport  of  his  father's  last  remarks. 
Cost  what  it  might  he  must  defend  the 
truth.  With  blanched  face  and  trembling 
limbs  he  stood  before  them  all.  For  a 
moment  he  could  not  utter  a  word.  Then 
he  recovered  himself. 

"My  dear  friends,  my  neighbors,  my 
father  and  mother,"  he  began,  "it  is  true 
— every  word  of  it.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  although  you  do 
not  know  it  by  that  name.  I  am  a 
member  of  that  Church  today.  I  hope  to 
die  a  member  of  that  Church.  More  than 
that,"  and  the  boy  gained  courage  as  he 
spoke,  "I  am  what  Mr.  Sharp,  over  there, 
has  been  pleased  to  term  a  'local  preacher.' 
AlthoiTgh  unworthy  of  it,  perhaps  unequal 
to  the  task,  I  have  been  set  apart  to  pre- 
side over  the  few  Saints  that  are  scattered 
throiighout  this  region.  This  church 
was  not  founded  by  'Joe'  Smith.  If  you 
knew  the  man  you  would  never  speak  of 
him  in  that  way.  He  is  not  an  'impostor.' 
His  followers  are  not  'deluded.'  The 
Lord  Himself  chose  a  young  man,  but 
little  older  than  I,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  to 
restore  to  the  earth  the  Gospel  that  had 
long  been  lost.  It  is  found  in  the  Bibles 
which  you  all  have  at  your  homes,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  visit  any  of  you  and  to 
consider  t^ie  matter  humbly  and  prayer- 
fully with  you.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
lightly  trifle  1  with.  I  do  wish  that  you 
would  all  investigate  for  yourselves.  You 
would  find  out  that  the  stories  to  wliich 
you  have  listened  about  Joseph  Smith  and 
our  people  are  absolutely  false.  You 
would  find  that  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
which  you  call  the  'golden  bible',  instead 
of  doing  away  with  your  Bible  confirms 
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its  record  and  makes  it  plain.  But  this 
is  no  time  (or  a  sermon.  I  bear  my 
earnest  testimony  to  you  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  the  true  Church  and  I  wish 


you,  everyone  of  you,  to  know  just  where 
I  stand  when  my  relis^fious  convictions 
are  called  in  question,"  and  he  resumed 
his  seat. 


AT  GOETHE'S  BIRTHPLACE. 


RANKFOKT  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Main,  having  a  pop- 
ulation  of  upwards  of   :Z50,000 

nhabitants,   is  the    city  where 

Wolfgang  Goethe,  the  great  German  poet 
was  born.  It  is  the  most  ancient  and 
important  of  all  tlie  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, of  which  only  two  now  remain, 
Hambxirg  and  Bremen.  Frankfort  was 
annexed  to  Prussia  in  186(3. 

According  to  tradition,  the  city  was 
founded  by  Charlemagne,  who,  during 
the  war  with  the  Saxons,  was,  owing  to 
their  superior  numbers,  once  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  the  bank  of  the  Main.  A 
thick  fog  hung  over  the  river,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  the  ford,  when 
from  a  neighboring  thicket,  sprang  a  doe, 


bearing  a  young  one,  with  which  she 
waded  through  the  river,  reaching  the 
opposite  bank  in  safety.  Charlemagne, 
by  this  means,  was  shown  the  ford,  over 
which  he  and  his  army  crossed.  In  grat- 
itude for  this,  it  is  said,  he  stuck  a  spear 
into  the  sand,  saying  he  would  here 
found  a  town,  and,  in  remembrance  of 
the  event,  call  it  Frankenford. 

He  built  a  royal  palace,  now  the  Saal- 
hof.  From  its  foundation  the  town  pros- 
pered rapidly,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  was  considered  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Franks. 
Its  prosperity  continued  down  to  the 
French  Revolution,  which  brought  it 
great  disasters. 

Under  Napoleon,  it  was  made  the  cap- 
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ital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Frankfort.  At 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  it  was  restored 
to  its  independance. 

Frankfort  is  situated  on  a  level  plain, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  well-wooded 
hills.  It  consists  of  anew  and  an  old  quar- 
ter. The  old  part,  with  its  quaint  houses 
of  overhanging  gables  is  nearest  the 
river.  In  this  part,  though  some  distance 
from  the  river,  at  28  Grosser  Herschga- 
ben  Strasse,  Goeche  made  his  entrance 
into  life. 

Over  the   door  is  the  coat-of-arms  of 


The  city  is  well  and  compactly  built,  and 
possesses  several  wide  and  handsome 
streets.  Its  greatest  ornament,  is  the 
Anlagen,  a  promenade  of  a  series  of  boid- 
evards,  which  extend  around  three  sides  of 
the  town.  Here  are  many  handsome  resi- 
dences, and  prettily  laid  out  gardens  and 
parks. 

Frankfort  is  also  the  cradle  of  the 
Rothschild  family,  whose  home  is  situated 
in  the  old  quarter.  It  has  a  Goethe 
Platz,  situated  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  Goethe   house,   where  stands  a  tine 


THE    ZIEL,    FRANKFORT. 


the  Goethe  family.  In  this  building 
there  is  a  Goethe  museum,  opened  in 
1897,  which  contains,  besides  some  bust 
paintings  of  the  iJoet,  a  few  works  of  art 
and  some  curiosities. 

The  house  is  still  of  imposing  appear- 
ance, and  indicates  the  worldly  standing 
of  the  family. 

Frankfort  is  a  very  beautiful  metropol- 
itan city,  especially  in  the  new  part, 
which  is  separated  from  the  old,  by  the 
Ziel,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Germany. 


monument  of  the  poet,  ^i  is  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  on  a  stone  base.  The  sides 
are  decorated  with  bas  reliefs,  allegoric- 
al subjects,  and  figures  of  Goethe's 
poems.  The  Platz  is  planted  with  trees, 
and  makes  a  nice  promenade.  The  walks 
are  wide,  and  numerous  benches  invite 
the  stroller  to  rest. 

The  Main  flows  peacefully  by  spanned 
by  the  old  and  new  bridges,  and  the  very 
air  breathes  of  romance,  progression, 
beauty  and  prosperity,  all  of  which  were 
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important  factors  in  the  life  of  Goethe. 
Naturally  he  partook  of  the  spirit  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement  so  essentially  nec- 
essary in  his  high  calling  as  a  poet. 

Almost  every  city  of  Germany  has  a 
statue  of  Goethe  or  a  Platz.  where  quite 
often  are  statues  of  both  Goethe  and 
Schiller. 

Many  streets  are  named  for  each  of 
them,  thus  are  they  ever  kept  in  remem- 
brance. 

Goethe  lived  for  some  time  in  Leipsic, 
he  attended  the  university  there  for  three 
years.  During  this  time  he  frecjuented  a 
wine  cellar,  in  Grimmaische  Strasse. 
Here,  it  is  said,  from  studying  the  old 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the  visitors  of 
the  place,  he  received  the  first  ins]Diration 
of  Faust.  Of  this  fact  the  Leipzigers  are 
very  proud.  The  legend  prevails  that  at 
one  time  he  rode  out  of  this  cellar  on  a 
barrel  with  the  devil. 

Goethe's  house  in  Weimar  was  the  gift 
of  his  life-long  friend,  Dake  Carl  August. 
Here  he  lived  about  forty  years  and  here 


he  received  h's  vision  of  "More  Light,"  on 
the  verge  of  the  land  of  shadows.  It  con- 
tains wondrous  collections  of  his  travels 
in  other  lands;  some  from  the  Orient, 
placques  from  Italy,  mementoes  from 
Pompeii,  also  c^uite  a  number  of  natural 
specimens.  There  are  minerals  and 
skulls.  There  are  gifts  to  him  in  profu- 
sion, any  number  of  rings,  snuff-boxes, 
jeweled  and  otherwise,  cameos,  seals  of 
different  kinds.  In  fact,  such  a  variety 
of  things  tliat  they  cannot  be  mentioned 
in  one  article. 

Letters  from  admirers  are  carefully 
preserved.  One  particularly  noticeable, 
a  letter  delicately  traced  by  a  woman's 
hand,  and  attached  to  it,  slanting  on  the 
page,  a  tress  of  dark,  wavy  hair,  tied  with 
a  blue  ribbon.  In  this  case  are  some  of 
his  own  writings  and  poems. 

Goethe  was  born  to  wealth  and  worldly 
honor,  and  could  therefore  indulge  the 
cravings  of  a  beautiful  mind.  And  here, 
in  the  home  he  left  long  ago,  everything 
speaks  of  him,  of  them,  for  an  oil  paint- 
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ing  of  his  beautiful  wife  and  delicate 
daughter,  Alma,  who  preceded  him  to  the 
unknown  world,  sanctifies  this,  their  home. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  rather  wild  in 
his  younger  years,  but  certainly  those  im- 
mediately following  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  were  devoted  to  poesy,  study  and  re- 
search. He  made  a  cabinet  of  his  moth- 
er's wardrobe  which  he  filled  with  natural 
specimens.  In  the  room  with  this,  are  a 
strong  box  and  a  safe,  where  he  locked 
Tip  money  and  treasures. 

To   walk   through  the  various  rooms  of 


GOETHE. 

this  home,  to  sit  on  the  chairs  where  he 
sat,  and  on  the  wicker  settee  in  a  small 
balcony  room,  vines  twining  over  the 
window,  and  around  the  doorway,  which 
overlooks  the  old  fashioned  flower  garden 
kept  just  as  it  was  when  he  walked  in  it, 
thrills  one,  until  it  seems  the  dead  walk, 
and  it  is  not  all  memory.  This  settee 
was  his  favorite  seat  when  he  lounged 
with  his  friend,  Carl  August,  and  his 
companion  Schiller,  at  his  side.  How 
beautiful  this  friendship,  true  and  lasting. 


no  rivalry,  no  jealousy,  but  true  love  in 
their  stead. 

Schiller  was  born  to  struggle  in  the 
world,  but  he  overcame  frowning  diSicul- 
ties,  and  everywhere  is  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  Goethe.  Here  in  Weimer  is 
a  fine  statue  of  each  of  them,  almost  side 
by  side. 

Schiller's  advent  into  this  world  was 
ten  years  prior  to  that  of  Goethe's. 
Schiller  died  in  180.5,  twenty-seven  years 
before  Goethe's  death. 

Schiller  was  at  first  buried  in  the  town 
cemetery,  but  a  few  years  later,  he  was 
exhumed  by  order  of  the  grand  duchess 
who  followed  Carl  August,  and  who 
founded  the  ducal  vault,  in  which  today 
are  the  remains  of  the  scions  of  that 
house.  In  this  vault  she  caused  Schil- 
ler's bones  to  be  placed.  It  was  at  this 
time,  that  Goethe,  taking  Schiller's  skuU 
in  his  hands,  soliloquizes  thus:  "Myster- 
ious cask,  once  an  oracle  of  wisdom  how 
am  I  worthy  to  hold  thee  in  my  hands?" 

A  plaster  bust  of  Goethe,  holding  the 
skull,  stands  near  the  balcony  room. 
Goethe's  bedroom  is  religiously  kept  as 
on  the  day  of  his  death.  It  is  very  small, 
after  the  mode  of  the  Germans.  It  ad- 
joins his  study,  where  the  books  on  the 
shelves,  the  globe  on  the  table,  and  arm 
cushions  where  he  rested,  are  just  as  he 
left  them.  The  one  window  looks  out 
into  the  garden,  where  oft  he  enjoyed  na- 
ture and  the  evening's  sunset  breath. 
The  table,  small,  with  a  candle  on  it,  the 
bed  made,  and  a  heavy  curtain  on  the 
wall.  Beside  the  bed,  the  arm  chair  in 
which  Gjethe  died.  The  open  door  dis- 
closes the  books  on  the  shelves.  In  a 
room  upstairs  is  an  oil  painting,  which 
covers  a  side  wall,depicting  the  death  scene. 
It  was  the  gift  of  Carl  August  to  the  city 
of  Weimer.  Goethe  has  reclined  all 
night  in  his  chair,  but  before  dawn,  a 
change  comes.  His  son's  widow  has 
watched  by  him  all  night,  biit  now  kneels 
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weeping  at  the  foot  o£  the  bed.  Sudden- 
ly Goethe  raises  his  head,  leans  a  little 
forward,  his  eyes  fixed  iipon  something  in 
the  doorway  of  the  study,  then  exclaims: 
"More  light,"  while  a  wondrous  expression 
rested  on  his  face,  he  fell  into  the  slum- 
ber of  death.  Dark  red  ceiling-curtains 
add  a  faint  rosy  light  to  the  scene,  the 
expressive  beauty  of  which  chains  one  to 
the  spot,  and  causes  him  to  come  back  to 
gaze  again  upon  it. 

Goethe's  wife  died  in  1816.  His  son, 
August,  died  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  fdrty- 
one  years.  His  daughter  Alma  died  at 
the  age  of  seventeen. 

After  Goethe's  death,  18B2,  the  house 
was  closed  to  the  public  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Wolfgang  and  Walter,  his  grand- 
sons, dwelt  there  during  their  lifetime. 
Wolfgang  died  first.  Walter,  the  last 
surviving  grandson  gave  the  house  to  the 
state.  It  is  now  open  to  visitors,  who 
come  from  all  over  the  world  to  see  the 
home  of  Goethe  and  its  many  treasures. 
It  is  told  of  Walter  that  he  was  not  quite 
right;  that  he  lived  very  penuriously.  As 
an  example,  there  is  a  space  enclosed, 
over  a  door  between  two  rooms,  where  he 
used  to  put  a  candle  that  it  might  light 
them  both. 

The  grand  ducal  vault  is  situated  at  the 
farther  end  of  a  very  pretty  cemetery.  A 
white  walk,  lined  on  either  side  with  wide 
spreading  trees  leads  to  the  door.  Above 
one  end  of  the  vault  is  a  Greek  church, 
with  a  gold  cupola  and  many  gilded  spires. 
A  guide  condmts  the  visitors  into  the 
outer  room,  large,  with  a  stone  floor.  Op- 
posite the  door  an  altar  with  crucifix  and 
candles  can  be  discerned  in  the  semi- 
darkness.  Many  German  burial  wreaths 
are  placed  with  sashes  attached  around 
the  walls.  Funeral  services  are  held 
here.  A  wide  stone  stairway  leads  to  the 
vaults  below,  in  which  repose  thirty-eight 
of  the  ducal  family,  among  them  one  little 


child.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  vault, 
and  directly  under  the  Greek  church,  lie 
the  parents  of  Augusta,  wife  of  William 
I.  She  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  arch, 
being  a  Greek  Catholic,  while  he  is  on 
this  side  with  the  Protestants.  "Man 
and  wife,"  the  guide  said,  "but  divided  in 
death."  Here,  side  by  side  are  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  in  large,  plain  caskets  exactly 
alike.  Friends  in  life,  companions  in 
death.  The  caskets  are  made  of  heavy 
oak,  plain  and  large,  covered  with  laurel 
wreaths  and  silken  sashes.  In  a  glass 
case  placed  at  Goethe's  head  is  a  wreath 
of  gold  flowers,  presented  as  a  memento, 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  death  by 
the  German  ladies  of  Prague.  At  Schil- 
ler's head  is  a  wreath  of  silver  flowers 
given  by  the  ladies  of  Hamburg  on  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
and  a  green  wreath,  the  leaves  of  which 
bear  the  names  of  his  books.  The  older 
coffins  are  covered  with  plush,  except  that 
of  Carl  August,  who  lies  in  an  immense 
copper  casket.  It  is  about  four  feet  wide 
and  twelve  long.  Outside,  in  the  ceme- 
tery, over  by  the  east  wall,  in  a  little  plot 
of  ground,  lie  Goethe's  family.  It  is  en- 
closed by  an  iron  fence,  on  a  stone  cop- 
ing. A  coping  is  also  around  each  grave. 
Here  lie  his  wife,  his  daughter  Alma,  his 
daughter-in-law,  wife  of  his  son  August, 
who  died  in  Rome,  and  his  grandsons, 
Wolfgang  and  Walter.  No  survivor  of 
the  name  he  made  so  famous,  none  to 
make  it  illustrious  in  the  ages  yet  to  be. 
How  strange  it  seems,  a  family  extinct  I 
And  more  strange  that  his  children  were 
not  endowed  by  some  rich  gift  like  unto 
his.  His  words  and  works  will  live  as 
long  as  letters  are  known.  The  love  of  a 
grateful,  proud  nation,  will  e\^er  keep  his 
memory  in  mind  and  the  world  will  be 
thrilled  by  the  masterpieces  of  his 
brain. 

Lijilia  D.  Alder. 
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YOUTHLESS  CHURCHES. 

UCH  has  been  said  of  late  in  the 
New  York  press  about  childless 
churches.  In  the  more  fashion- 
able quarters  children  are  so 
scarce  that  Sunday  Schools  have 
a  very  meagre  attendance,  and 
the  young  people  are  rarely  seen 
in  the  churches. 

It  is  proposed  by  some  of  the 
churches  that  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies be  made  gorgeous  and  of 
such  a  character  as  to  appeal  to 
the  interest  of  the  youth. 

While  our  own  Sunday  Schools  are 
largely  attended  by  the  children,  in  them 
there  is  a  lack  of  attendance  by  young 
people   from   sixteen  to  twenty- one  years 


of  age.  There  may  be  explanation"?  for 
such  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  young 
in  attending  Sunday  School,  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  if  those  of  such  an 
age  could  be  induced  to  attend  public 
meetings,  they  would  also  lend  encourage- 
ment to  Sunday  School  work  by  their 
presence.  Our  little  children  are  not  ex- 
pected in  the  sacrament  meetings.  The 
Sunday  School  is  considered  quite  suffi- 
cient for  them,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  who  attend  Sunday  School  should  be 
excused  from  attending  meeting,  at  least 
once  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  addition  to 
the  school  in  the  morning.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  both  parents  and  the  ward 
authorities  are  too  indifferent  about  the 
presence  of  our  yoang  boys  and  girls  in 
the  sacrament  meetings. 

There  is  something  about  such  meet- 
ings that  makes  their  associations  and 
influence,  as  well  as  the  worship,  desir- 
able for  young  men  and  women  of  an  age 
that  displays  more  or  less  inditt'erence,  if 
not  recklessness.  Parents  and  Bishops 
will  greatly  aid  the  attendance  at  the 
Sunday  School  by  enlisting  the  sympathy 
of  that  class  in  the  meetings.  How  then 
shall  we  induce  our  boys  and  girls  to  at- 
tend worship  on  the  Sabbath  day?  The 
question  invites  the  earnest  consideration 
of  parents  and  Bishops  and  especially  of 
the  latter.  We  do  not  mean  that  the 
character  of  our  worship  should  be 
changed,  though  it  may  be  made  to  ap- 
peal to  the  needs  of  youth  more  than  it 
does  in  many  instances. 

In  the  first  place  spirited  meetings  are 
desirable.   Special  efforts  should  be  made 
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to  provide  the  people  with  good,  strong 
testimonies  and  wholesome  instructions. 
Young  meu  may  sometimes  be  invited 
to  take  part.  Too  much  scolding  and  too 
little  admonition  do  not  have  a  good  ef- 
fect with  the  young  whose  hopes  and  as- 
pirations for  a  higher  and  nobler  life 
should  be  aroused  by  enthusiastic  en- 
deavor. 

Worship  in  early  times  among  ancient 
Israel  consisted  amost  entirely  of  reading 
the  scriptures.  Whether  they  read  too 
much  to  suit  the  present  age,  it  is  qiiite 
certain  that  we  really  read  too  little  scrip- 
ture to  our  audiences.  Even  if  we  are 
not  prepared  to  make  intelligent  and  in- 
teresting comment  on  what  we  read,  the 
scriptures  are  valuable  if  not  followed  by 
comments,  and  in  some  instances  they 
are  so  rich  in  expression  and  spirit  that 
they  are  more  eft'ectual  when  given  with- 
out any  explanation.  Let  us  read  the 
Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  other  Church  works,  more 
than  we  do  in  our  religious  assemblies. 
What  has  already  been  suggested  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  may  be  here  re- 
peated to  the  effect  that  many  valuable 
articles  might  properly  be  read  from  our 
Church  publications. 

Again,  the  intiiience  of  music  may  be 
brought  into  service  in  interesting  the 
youth  of  Ziou  in  our  Sabbath  meetings. 
If  the  Bishops  and  choir  leaders  would 
persuade  young  men  and  women  to  join 
the  choir  and  thereby  take  part  in  the  re- 
ligious services,  it  would  give  them  some- 
thing to  do,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  meet- 
ing would  be  greatly  added  to  by  their 
own  efforts,  which  would  make  their  at- 
tendance at  the  church  more  regular 
and  more  satisfactory. 

The  slovenly  practice  in  many  places 
of  making  no  preparation  for  the  Sunday 
meetings  should  give  way  to  an  earnest 
and  prayerful  consideration  of  what  may 
be  done  to  improve  the  character  of  the 


worship  and  to  increase  the  attendance, 
especially  of  the  young  people.  Good  Sab- 
bath meetings  should  be  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  every  Bishop  in  the  Church. 
The  places  of  worship  should  be  made  at- 
tractive and  the  spirit  of  the  meetings 
should  be  characterized  by  love  and 
brotherly  devotion.  There  is  often  too 
much  formality,  too  little  cordial  greeting 
and  hand  shaking.  People  sometimes 
rush  out  of  the  meeting  and  home  as  if 
they  were  glad  it  was  all  over.  They  do 
not  enter  enough  into  the  thoughts  and 
reflections  of  their  brethren  and  sisters. 
Elders  know  very  well  why  thei 
meetings  in  the  missionary  field  are 
enjoyed  so  much  by  the  Saints.  The 
same  spirit  and  the  same  practices 
we  might  easily  obtain  at  home.  The  El- 
ders look  forward  to  their  Sabbath  meet- 
ings as  occasions  of  great  joy.  They  pre- 
pare their  minds  for  the  occasion,  and  a 
glorious  time  awaits  them.  The  Bishops 
might  do  the  same  at  home.  The  Elders 
are  prepared  in  spirit  and  mind  to  meet 
the  people.  Are  the  Bishops  and  their 
counselors  as  well  prepared?  Do  the  lat- 
ter throw  off  the  cares  of  the  business 
world  as  they  should  do  on  the  Sabbath 
morning?  A  Bishop  whose  meetings  are 
dry  and  unattractive  to  the  young  as  well 
as  the  old,  needs  the  attention  and  en- 
couragement of  his  Stake  Presidency. 
Let  our  meetings  not  be  wholly  childless. 
Bishops  and  parents  make  a  great  mis- 
take when  they  are  indifferent  to  the 
presence  of  the  youth  of  Zion  in  the 
places  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Jus.  F.  Smith. 

TITHING  IN  ANCIENT  DAYS. 

Late  research  has  shown  that  not  only 
was  the  law  of  tithing  observed  by  the 
Israelites,  but  it  has  brought  to  light  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  ancient  idola- 
trous nations  who  were  their  neighbors — 
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Egypt  and  Chaldea  for  instance — also  em- 
ployed this  method  of  obtaining  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  worship  of  their  idol 
deities.  The  wide- spread  observance  of 
this  law  is  another  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  days  immediately  succeeding 
the  Deluge  the  people  were  all  acquainted 
with,  if  not  individually  observers  of,  the 
laws  of  God,  and  that  amongst  these  laws 
was  that  known  to  us  as  the  law  of  tithing. 
The  observance  of  this  requirement  in  an- 
cient Chaldea  adds  another  testimony  to 
the  statements  of  Abraham  that  his  fore- 
fathers had  been  adherents  of  the  true 
faith,  but  had  departed  therefrom  and  had 
gone  over  to  the  worship  of  idols. 

One  very  interesting  result  of  these  re- 
searches is  an  added  proof  of  the  un- 
changeableness  of  the  Gospel,  even  in  its 
minutest  details;  for  the  ancient  records 
show  that  in  those  days,  as  now,  the  re- 
quirement was  made  that  the  tithing  be 
paid  in  kind  and  settlement  he  made  an- 
nually. 

From  another  standpoint  these  pro- 
visions of  the  ancient  law  demonstrate  the 
inspiration  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith > 
for  at  the  time  he  promulgated  the  law  of 
tithing  to  the  Latter-day  Saints  none  of 
these  ancient  provisions  or  historical  facts 
were  known,  and  it  is  absolutely  unten- 
able to  argue  that  he  made  a  random 
guess  that  so  completely  preserves  the 
unities  of  the  Gospel  and  makes  the  an- 
cient and  modern  observance  of  the  law 
exactly  the  same. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  church  of 
Enoch  gave  obedience  to  the  higher  and 
more  perfect  law  of  consecration ;  it  is  also 
presumable,  from  the  little  that  is  said 
of  Melchisedek,  that  he  taught  his  people 
to  do  likewise,  although  it  is  recorded 
that  he  received  tithes  of  Abraham.  But 
the  generality  of  the  people  of  the  ancient 
church  would  do  no  more  than  pay  their 
tithing,  even  if  they  honestly  did  that. 
Yet  when  they  turned  from  the  worship  of 


the  true  God,  and  apostatized,  some  in  one 
direction,  others  in  another,  they  recog- 
nized the  equity,  the  justice,  the  simplic- 
ity of  giving  one  tenth  of  their  annual 
increase  for  the  support  of  the  worship  of 
their  idols,  and  so,  under  the  new  condi- 
tions, they  almost  universally  continued 
the  old  practice,  and  so  perpetuated  it  for 
many  generations. 


AN  UNPRECEDENTICD  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  letter  gives  an  account 
of  an  occurrence  "the  like  of  which  we 
never  heard  before."  We  think  that  we 
can  truthfully  say  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  Sunday  School 
Conventions  that  every  worker  in  a  par- 
ticular Sunday  School  was  present,  and 
this  is  the  more  remarkable  seeing  that 
the  convention  was  held  fifteen  miles 
away.  Good  for  Scipio.  Who  says 
next. 

Editor  Juvenile  Instructor: 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  report  that 
at  the  late  Stake  Sunday  School  Convention, 
held  at  Holden  in  Millard  Stake,  on  August  5th 
and  6th,  Scipio  took  the  lead  in  attendance  — 
one  hundred  per  cent.  The  Scipio  Sunday 
School  reported  every  member  of  the  officers 
and  teachers'  corps  present;  yet  they  found 
means  to  run  the  Sunday  School  in  their  ab- 
sence. Considering  that  these  brethren  and 
sisters  had  to  drive  fifteen  miles  in  wagons  over 
mountain  and  dusty  roads,  this  shows  very  com- 
mendable energy  on  their  part.  We  are  pleased 
to  say  that  Bishop  O.  L.  Thompson  was  also 
present. 

Boston  tan. 


THE  SINGING  AT  THE  FORTHCOMING 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  it  was 
decided  that  the  singing  at  our  approach- 
ing Semi-annual  Sunday  School  Confer- 
ence next  October  should  be  done  by  the 
congregation    under    the    leadership    of 
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Elder  George  D.  Pyper.  For  this  occasion 
the  following  hymns  have  been  chosen: 

1.  Gather  round  the  Standard  Bearer. 

2.  If  there's  Sunshine  in  your  Heart. 
B.  Hope  of  Israel. 

4.  Kind  Words  are  Sweet  Tones  of  the 
Heart  (Solo  by  Elder  Horace  S.  Ensign). 

5.  True  to  the  Faith. 

6.  Parting  Hymn. 

We  suggest  that  these  hymns  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  schools  previous  to  the  con- 
ference. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Elder  Horace  S.  Ensign  having  returned 
home  from  presiding  in  the  Japanese 
Mission,  has  been  chosen  a  member  of 
the  General  Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union. 

Elder  H.  M.  Taylor  having  resigned  as 
Stake  Superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools 
in  the  San  Juan  Stake  of  Zion,  Elder 
Hanson  Bayles,  of  BlufiP  City,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him  in  that  position- 


THE  JOSEPHS. 


EGYPT. 


For  seven  years  man  had  enjoyed 

The  bounteous  stores  that  earth  did  yield 
But  famine  grievous  soon  destroyed 

E'en  memory  of  the  harvest  field. 
But  who  is  this  that  stays  Death's  hand? 

The  Prophet  .Joseph  with  the  corn, 
Wise  garnered  as  the  Father  planned 

Starved  man  to  save  in  plight  forlorn. 

CHORUS. 

So  we'll  be  wise  this  truth  to  cherLsh— 
Where  there's  no  Prophet,  people  perish. 

CHRISTENDOM. 

To  man  was  shown  the  Gospel  plan 
Designed  in  heaven:   the  only  way 

Unerring  led  to  God  from  man; 
But  man  deluded  went  astray. 


In  hell-sent  darkness  vain  he  gropes — 
But  O  the  joy!     Who  lifts  the  gloom? 

To  Prophet  Joseph  angel  opes 

The  God-preserved  Gospel's  tomb. 

CHORUS. 

ZION. 
Light  bursts  upon  the  earth  again 

And  more  than  light— for  now  we  know 
The  Gospel  will  with  man  remain, 

And  Satan's  wiles  prevail  no  more. 
Today  a  Joseph  still  doth  lead. 

"What's  in  a  name?"     While  earth  abide 
His  church,  the  Father  hath  decreed, 

Shall  never  lack  a  Prophet  guide. 


CHORUS. 


Karachi,  Indict. 


Henvjj  J.  Lilley. 
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SECOND  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10. 

1.  Song. — Selected. 

2.  Hymn. — Father  of  all,  in|heaven  above. 

3.  Loid's  Prayer. 

4.  Morning  Talk. 

Review  the  talk  of  last  Sunday  on  the 
work  of  the  farmer.  You  can  then  ask 
what  is  done  to  the  wheat  when  it  has 
grown  up  real  tall.  It  has  to  be  cut  down, 
then  it  is  stacked  up  and  ready  to  be 
threshed.  The  corn  is  cut,  stacked  and 
husked.  You  can  sing  that  part  of  his 
work  to  the  music  given  last  Sunday.  If 
you  desire,  sing  the  whole  story  of  plow- 
ing, sowing,  raking,  the  rain,  sun,  cutting, 
stacking,  etc. 

5.  Bible  Lesson. 

Now,  today  I  want  to  know  a  great 
many  things,  and  who  is  ready  to  help 
me  find  them  out? 

A  long  time  ago,  when  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph was  here,  the  Lord  told  him  how  we 
should  take  care  of  our  bodies.  Who 
can  tell  me  how?  How  can  we  grow 
strong  and  large?  What  kind  of  food 
should  we  eat?  Should  we  overload  our 
stomachs  with  food?  Should  we  drink 
hot  things?  What  did  he  say  about  eat- 
ing unripe  fruit  and  vegetables?  If  we 
do  these  things  that  the  Lord  has  said, 
what  will  He  do  for  us?  If  we  do  these 
things  which  He  told  us  are  for  our  good, 
we  will  be  keeping  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

There  was  once  a  little  boy  named 
Daniel  who  kept  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
and  what  happened  to  him?  (Have 
some  child  tell  the  story,  if  possible.) 
When  Dd,niel  was  careful  to  do  and  eat 
just  those  things  which  were  good  for  his 
body,  his  heavenly  Father  helped  him  to 
grow  to  be  a  very  strong,  healthy  man, 
and  to  be  very    wise.     Our  mothers  and 


fathers  always  know  more  than  we  do, 
and  they  help  us  to  do  the  best  things:  so 
if  we  obey  them  we  will  grow  up  large  like 
them,  and  know  many  things  as  they  do. 
What  do  our  parents  do  for  us?  They 
get  our  food  for  us — father  buys  it,  moth- 
er cooks  it;  father  earns  the  money  for 
our  clothes,  mother  makes  them  for  us. 
They  do  many  things  to  make  us  com- 
fortable and  happy.  Would  you  like  to 
learn  a  sweet  song  about  our  dear  mother 
and  father? 

FATHER    AND    MOTHER'S  CARE. 

Loving  mother,  kind  and  true. 
Busy  father,  he  works,  too; 
Earns  the  money  for  our  clothes. 
Buys  the  goods  that  mother  sews. 
Mother  gives  her  daily  care, 
Washing  faces,  combing  hair, 
Darning  stockings,  patching,  too, 
Many  things  for  me  and  you. 

Hill,  p.  74. 

(You  can  have  motions  with  this  song. 
If  possible,  teach  the  second  verse,  but, 
no  doubt,  one  will  be  all  you  can  teach 
for  today. ) 

For   the  schools  who  know   this  song 

we  suggest  you  teach  the  Family  Song  in 

I  Smith,  .")(). 

This  is  the  mother,   so  kind  and  dear; 
This  is  the  father,  so  full  of  cheer; 
This  is  the  brother,  strong  and  tall; 
This  is  the  sister,  who  plays  with  her  doll; 
And  this  is  the  baby,  the  pet  of  all; 
Behold  the  good  family,  great  and  small! 

( The  fingers  can   stand  for  each  mem- 
ber, pointing  to  them  in  their  turn.) 
6.  Rest  Exercise. 

Give  some  motion  exercise,  having  the 
children  all  stand  to  rest  all  the  limbs 
and  body,  and  sing.  '"Do  this  way  and 
that  way,"  given  in  the  Juvenile  July  1. 
7-   Story. 

THE  .MOTHER     HEN'S  WISDOM. 

A  fine,  large,    white   mother    hen    had 
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been  on  her  eggs  so  long  that  she  knew 
pretty  soon  she  would  hear  them  say 
crack,  crack.  And  then  she  would  be 
so  glad,  for  the  little  chicks  would  at 
last  be  hatched. 

By  and  by  one  egg  went  crack,  and  out 
came  a  little  yellow  top,  saying  peep! 
peep!  Then  one  by  one  the  eggs  broke, 
and  one  by  one  each  little  chick  who 
came  out  cried  peep!  peep! 

Mother  hen  knew  what  peep!  peep! 
meant.  It  meant  food,  food.  So  off  she 
started  to  the  barnyard  to  find  some  fresh 
food  for  her  little  ones.  She  scratched  here 
and  there,  getting  many  nice  worms  and 
grain  for  the  chicks.  After  the  chickens 
had  some  food,  old  mother  hen,  in  her 
chicken  talk,  told  them  they  must  eat 
gravel  or  tiuy,  tiny  rocks.  The  little  ones 
seemed  to  know  that  their  mother  knew 
best;  for  you  know  mothers  and  fathers 
always  know  more  than  their  children, 
so  they  ate  some  tiny  rocks.  Chickens  all 
have  to  eat  gravel  or  small  rocks,  else 
they  get  sick. 

But,  sad  to  say,  there  was  one  of  moth- 
er hen's  little  chicks  who  woidd  not  eat 
gravel.  Each  day  after  breakfast  the 
little  ones  would  scratch  around  for  grav- 
el, all  but  the  one  little  brown  head,  and 
he  would  not  eat  it  at  all.  As  time  went 
on  the  little  ones  grew  larger  and  stronger 
for  they  did  things  that  are  good  for 
chicks.  Little  Brownhead  did  not  grow 
much,  though  he  ate  the  food  like  the 
other  chicks,  bi;t  he  thought  he  knew 
more  than  his  mother,  and  would  not  eat 
gravel.  One  by  one  the  other  chicks  grew 
fatter  and  larger,  but  not  so  with  little 
Brownhead. 

One  night  little  Brownhead  was  quite 
sick  he  could  not  sleep.  Mother  hen 
and  the  other  chicks  were  sleeping  well, 
but  he,  poor  chick,  could  only  wish  he 
were  well.  Next  morning  they  all  had 
wheat  for  breakfast,  and  little  brownie 
could    not   eat    any.     Mother  hen   then 


told  the  other  little  ones  to  be  sure  and 
eat  lots  of  gravel,  for  they  needed  more 
when  they  ate  wheat.  Then  she  asked 
brownie  why  he  did  not  eat,  he  was  so  thin 
and  small.  Brownhead  knew  he  ought  to 
and  at  last  he  told  the  mother  hen,  in  his 
chicken  talk,  that  he  was  sick.  Mother 
hen  knew  why,  for  she  had  always  told  her 
chickens  how  they  shoiild  take  care  of 
themselves.  All  day  the  poor  sick  chick 
went  without  food,  at  night  he  found  a 
worm,  and  ate  it,  then  he  must  have 
thought  something  very  hard,  for  he  went 
out  and  found  some  tiny  rocks  and  ate 
them.  The  first  time  for  that  chick  to 
mind  his  mother.  That  night  he  slept 
well.  The  next  morning  he  felt  better 
than  he  had  ever  felt  before.  The  mother 
hen  knew  why,  and  so  did  little  Brown- 
head. After  that,  every  time  after  eating, 
brownie  found  some  gravel  and  ate  it, 
and  you  should  have  seen  him.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  had  grown  so  much,  and  how 
well  he  felt!  He  found  out  that  his 
mother  knew  more  than  he  did  what  was 
good  for  little  chicks. 

Here  is  another  short  story  of  a  robin 
who  thought  he  knew  more  than  his  mother: 

Once  there  was  a  robin 

Lived  outside  the  door. 
Who  wanted  to  go  inside 

And  hoj)  upon  the  floor. 
"Oh,  no,"  said  the  mother, 

•'You  must  stay  with  me, 
Little  birds  are  safest 

Sitting  on  a  tree." 

"I  don't  care,"  saii  robin, 

And  gave  his  tail  a  fling; 
"I  don't  think  the  old  birds 

Know  quite  everything," 
Down  he  flew,  and  kitty  seized  him. 

Before  he'd  time  to  wink! 
"Oh,  he  cried,  "I'm  sorry, 
But  I  didn't  think." — Phoebe  Cary. 

8.  Children's  Period. 

9.  Closing  Prayer. 

March  out,  singing    "Hurrah   for    the 
Flag,"  Juvenile,  June  15. 

THIRD  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,  »905- 

Thought    for     teachers:    Truthfulness 
and  forgiveness. 
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1.  Song. — Summer  Song. 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  Lord's  Prayer. 

4-     Song. —  Bird  Song. 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

Prepare  your  own  morning  talk,  re- 
viewing the  summer's  work  and  calling 
attention  to  the  special  features  by  which 
you  are  surrounded. 

6.  Bible  Story. 

When  Jesus  was  upon  the  earth  He 
tried  to  help  everyone — the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  rich  and  the  poor;  and  because 
He  taught  the  publicans  and  sinners, 
those  who  thought  themselves  to  be  good 
found  fault  with  Him  for  trying  to  help 
those  who  had  done  wrong.  So  Jesus 
told  them  of  a  certain  man  who  had  two 
sons,  and  the  younger  one  asked  his  father 
to  give  him  his  portion  of  his  father's 
wealth,  so  he  could  do  with  it  as  he  pleased. 

Not  long  after  this  the  younger  son 
took  all  he  had  and  went  awf  y  to  have  a 
good  time.  He  wasted  his  money,  and 
when  it  was  all  gone  there  came  a  big 
famine  in  the  land  where  he  had  gone,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  the  poor  people  to 
eat,  and  they  were  almost  starved.  Then  the 
young  man  hunted  for  work,  and  at  last  he 
was  hired  to  feedsvvine  or  pigs,  and  he  was 
so  hungry  that  he  would  have  eaten  with 
the  pigs,  but  there  was  nothing  for  him. 

Then  he  said  to  himself:  "At  my 
father's  home  the  servants  have  plenty  of 
bread  to  eat  and  some  to  spare,  and  I  am 
perishing  with  hunger.  I  will  go  home 
to  my  father  and  will  say  unto  him, 
"Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven 
and  before  thee.  I  am  not  good  enough  to 
be  called  thy  son,  biit  let  me  be  your 
servant,  and  work  for  you." 

The  poor  young  man  was  sorry  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  it  must  have  taken  him  a 
long  time  to  get  back  to  his  fathers  house. 

His  father  saw  him  coming,and  pitying 
his  wayward  son,   he  hurried  out  to  meet 


him,  giving  him  a  kiss  that  he  might 
know  he  was  forgiven. 

The  servants  were  commanded  to  dress 
him  in  good  clothes  instead  of  the  rags 
he  had  on,  and  put  a  ring  on  his  finger, 
which  was  a  sign  in  those  days  of  power 
or  position,  so  he  was  received  home  as 
the  son,  not  as  a  servant. 

Then  the  father  had  the  fatted  calf 
killed,  and  they  had  a  big  dinner  and  made 
merry,  that  is,  they  rejoiced  because  the 
son  that  was  lost  had  returned  home. 

Now,  the  older  son  had  been  working 
in  the  field,  and  had  been  true  to  his 
father  all  the  time  that  his  younger 
brother  had  been  away,  so  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  work,  and  heard  music 
and  dancing  in  the  house  he  called  one  of 
the  servants  and  asked  what  it  all  meant, 
and  the  servant  answered,  "Your  brother 
has  returned  home,  and  your  father  has 
killed  the  fatted  calf  because  he  has  his 
son  again  safe  and  sound." 

Then  the  older  brother  was  angry  and 
would  not  go  into  the  house,  so  his  fath- 
er went  to  him,  and  when  the  elder  son 
said,  "For  many  years  I  -have  served  yoii, 
and  have  never  disobeyed  your  command- 
ments, and  you  have  never  given  me  as 
much  as  a  kid  so  I  could  make  merry 
with  my  friends;  but  as  soon  as  my 
brother,  who  has  spent  all  he  owned  in 
pleasiire,  returns,  you  kill  for  him  the 
fatted  calf;"  the  father  answered,  "You, 
have  always  been  my  faithful  son,  and 
all  that  I  have  is  yours.  I  rejoice  over 
you  every  day;  but  it  is  right  that  we 
welcome  your  brother  home,  for  we 
thought  he  was  dead,  and  he  is  alive — he 
was  lost,  and  now  he  is  found  again." 

7.     Rest  Exercise. 

GREETING. 

Now  see  them  here,  these  friends  so  dear, 
(Rold  hands  with  palms  facing  each  other) 

As  they  together  meet, 
(Place  both  hands  together  so  the   lingers  will 
meet  each  other) 

With  bows  polite  and  faces  bright 
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(Let  fingers  bow  to  each  other) 

Each  other  they  will  greet. 

Oh,  how  do  you  do?    And  how  do  you  do? 

And  how  do  you  do  again? 

And  how  do  you  do? 

And  how  do  you  do  again? 

Say  all  these  little  men. 
(Suit  actions  to  the  words.) 


Tttc  luws  ut  cniRiren  may  be  chosen  (o 
stand  facing  each  other,  bowing,  smiling 
and  shaking  hands  as  the  song  is  sung. 
8.     Nature  Story. — Choose. 
9-     Cliildren's  Period. 

10.  Closing  Song. 

11.  Prayer.     March  Out. 
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With  bows     po  ■  lite    and        fac  -  es    bright,  Each    oth  -  er  they  will 
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Oh,    how  do  you    do?  And    how  do  you    do?  And  how  do    you    do 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


CENTENARY  SONG  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  PROPHET  JOSEPH  SMITH. 

Words  and  Music  by  E.  Stephens. 


With   distinctness. 


1.  One  hundred  years  since  God  sent  His  servant      Joseph  the  Prophet   to    dwell  on  the  earth, 

2.  One  hundred  years,  a  span    in   the    sto  ■  ry         Of    end  -  less  a  -  ges    and    a  -  ges   unborn; 
3:    Joseph    the    Seer;   the  Martyr    un  -  flinching;  Hat  -  ed     or  loved   by  the    foe   or  the  friend 


One  hundred  years  since  here  as  a  mortal, 
But  like  the  dawn  of  the  day  in  its  glo  •  ry. 
Thy    glorious  life,  like  a  current  un-end  -  ing, 
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One  of 

Brightly 
Gathers 


the  chosen  of  heav'n  had  his  birth, 
iu  shineth  with  radiance  of  morn, 
in   power  as        onward   time  wends. 
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In  humble  cot— but  love  for  his  dowry— Peaceful  and  smiling,  un  -  not  -  ed  he  lay; 
One  hundred  years  of  wonder  -  f  ul  progress;  Ne'er  has  the  world  seen  its  equal  be  -  fore. 
For  good  or  ill,  through  all  gea-er  -  a  -  tions.  Thy  name  immortal     shall  ev  -  er    be    known. 
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Little  the  world  knew— its  clamor  pursuing— How  future    ages    would  honor    that    day. 
Learningand  truth, with  the  Gospel  o'erspreading  Prom  sea  to  sea    and  from  shore  to  shore. 
Ne'er  shall  the  earth  be  possessed  of  thy  equal,    'Till  Christ  in  glory  sliall  come  to  His   own. 
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Chorus. 
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Sing  we  today    of  the  birth    of  the  Prophet;  Hail  we  with  gladness  the  dawn  of  the  day; 
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Glory  to  God,  who, through  Joseph, has  sent  us  Light  that  will  never  from  earth  fade  away 
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Words  by  E.  Stephens. 


HAPPY  SABBATH   DAY. 


Music  by  Chas.  S.  Nebeker. 
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1     The  day    of    days,  so  bright  and  fair.  Hap  •  py    Sabbath    day, 

2.  A    day    by    hea  -  ven    set    a  -  part.    Hap  -  py    Sabbath    day, 

3.  While  this  life  lasts  still  may  it    be,      Hap  -  py    Sabbath    day, 


Has  come  to  ban  -  ish 
To  rest  and  pur  -  i- 
My   joy    and  pride     to 
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ev  -  ery  care.  Hap  -  py  Sabbath  day. 
fy  the  heart,  Hap  -  py  Sabbath  day. 
welcome  thee,  Blessed  Sabbath        day; 
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Day  of  ho  •  ly  meet  -  ings,  And  a 
Resting  from  all  la  -  bor.  All  in 
And  when  this  life's  etid  -  ed.     With  its 
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day  of    happy        greetings; 
peace  with  friend  and  neighbor, 
joys  and  sor-rows     blended, 
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A  day  of  song  and  earnest  prayer.  Holy  Sabbath  day. 
In  ho  -  ly  worship  taking  part.  Blessed  Sabbath  day. 
May  all    e  ■  ter  -  ni  -   ty  then    be,  One  long  Sabbath  day. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Mornings  cool,  yet  sunny; 

Lengthening  shadows  creep 
Where  bright,  frisky  "Bunny" 

Soon  his  crops  will  reap. 

Through  the  woodland  strutting, 

Searching  every  aisle, 
For  the  choicest  nutting, 

In  a  little  while. 

Banking  up  his  palace, 

Where  it  needs  repairs; 
Smiling  Belle  and  Alice 

Watch  him  unawares. 

"Bunny's"  mind  is  chased  not 
With  grave  thoughts  of  school — 

Dear  September,  haste  not — 
Days  so  sweet  and  cool! 

L.  L.  G.  R. 


THE    BOY    SHOEMAKER  OF   BERRYVILLE 
XIV. 

A  day,  an  hour  that  might  have  been. 

Most  joyous,  good  and  fair. 
But  for  one  act,  one  moment's  sin. 

With  its  dread  weight  of  care. 
"My  punishment,"  the  soul  within 

Cries  out  in  dark  despair, 
"Like  that  of  the  first  murderer,  is  more  than  I 
can  bear." 

'LL  keep  this  cloth  pressed  hard 
a<3;ainst  Ted's  head  here  to  stop 
the  blood,  while  you  run  for  a 
doctor,  Carl,"  said  Digit,   after 
the  three  boys  had  succeeded  in  carrying 


Ted's  limp  body  into  the  house  and  plac- 
ing it  on  the  best  one  of  the  beds. 

Carl  gave  a  low  cry  of  anguish  as  he 
seized  his  cap  and  rushed  out  of  the 
house. 

Jemmy  was  too  frightened  and  excited 
to  say  anything,  or  even  to  shed  a  tear  at 
first,  but  still  he  did  not  lose  his  presence 
of  mind.  For  a  moment  or  two  after  Carl 
started  for  town  he  stood  and  watched 
Di^it  as  he  faithfully  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise he  had  made  to  Carl,  to  hold  a  cloth 
tightly  pressed  against  the  wound  in 
Ted's  head  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  as 
much  as  possible;  and  then  Jem  spoke 
sensibly,  as  he  generally  did  when  he 
spoke  at  all. 

"Could  we  not  tie  a  towel  around  Ted's 
head,  Digit,  and  fix  it  tight,  so  it  would 
really  do  more  good  than  your  pressing 
against  it  can?  and  it  would  not  be  so 
tiresome  for  yoii." 

'"Maybe  we  could  bandage  it  up,  Jem; 
I  didn't  think  about  that,"  said  Digit. 
"Where's  the  towel  or  some  long  cloth 
that  will  answer?  We  had  better  not  move 
him  more  than  we  have  to." 

And  accordingly  the  two  young  watchers 
over  the  senseless  form  of  the  vanquished 
Ted  carefi;lly  bound  up  the  wounded 
head  as  best  they  could,  while  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  a  physician. 

Then  Jem  turned  his  attention  to  the 
wounded  foot  of  the  young  dog  he  had 
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mercifully  freed  from  the  rat  or  squirrel 
trap. 

Carl,  as  he  almost  flew  along  before  the 
wintry  storm,  was  crying  cut  within  him- 
self, '-Oh!  if  Ted  should  die  from  that 
hurt,  what  will  I  do?  I  shall  be  a  mur- 
derer, the  worst  thing  in  the  world!  No 
one  could  ever  respect  me  again.  I  shall 
have  to  go  to  prison,  and  maybe  be  killed 
myself.  And  yet  I  never  thought  of 
hurting  Ted.  I  only  wanted  to  keep  him 
from  hurting  poor  little  Jemmy  any  more. 
If  1  did  not  do  it  wilfully ,but  by  accident, 
maybe  I  should  be  cleared  somehow; 
but  that  would  not  change  the  fact  of  my 
being  a  murderer!  I  should  have  to  go 
away  from  here,  I  could  not  stand  to  see 
Aunt  May  and  Grandma  Rafton,  and 
others  who  have  been  good  friends  to 
me.  If  Mrs.  Ward  should  hear  of  this 
she  will  think  I  am  really  just  as  bad  as 
she  told  Mrs.  Matthews  I  was.  And 
every  one  will  think  so,  every  one  but 
mother!  I  believe  that  she,  in  heaven, 
will  know  that  I  only  tried  to  do  my 
duty  to  poor,  helpless  Jemmy.  Oh,  I 
did  not  think  of  pushing  Ted  so  hard,  I 
only  thought  of  shielding  Jemmy!  But 
even  Jem  will  despise  me  if  I  have  killed 
his  brother.  For  Ted  had  so  much  in 
him  that  was  good  and  bright,  and  Jem 
loved  him  and  was  proud  of  him,  even 
though  in  fits  of  causeless  anger,  Ted  was 
so  unreasonable  and  so  cruel  to  his 
younger  brother." 

With  such  harrowing  thoughts  as  these 
Carl  entered  the  gate  of  the  town  physic- 
ian. Dr.  Evers,  and  rushing  up  to  the 
front  door  rang  the  bell  desperately.  It 
was  still  early  for  a  winter's  morning, 
and  Carl  was  told  by  the  young  woman 
who  opened  the  door,  that  the  doctor 
was  not  yet  up,  or  at  least,  he  had  not  yet 
come  out  of  his  room. 

"I  must  see  him  at  once!"  said  Carl. 
"There  has  been  a  terrible  accident,  and 


if  he  comes  with  me  immediately,  he  may 
be  able  to  save  a  young  man's  life." 

You  are  the  shoemaker  boy,  Hetherly, 
are  you  not?"  the  girl  enquired. 

"Yes,  young'  lady,"  Carl  answered. 
"And  at  the  Zellon  place  is  where  the  ac- 
cident occurred.  The  young  man  is  ser- 
iously wounded  in  the  head,  and  is  bleed- 
ing badly,  that  is  why  I  feel  so  anxious 
and  hurried." 

He  did  not  add  that  he  carried  the 
dreadfiil  responsibility  of  having  been 
the  one  to  push  the  wounded,  perhaps 
dying  boy  onto  the  instrument  that 
caused  the  wound,  but  he  felt  the  hard, 
cold  fact  with  such  suddenly  revived 
force,  that  his  face,  which  had  been 
flushed  with  running,  turned  very  white. 

The  young  woman  noticed  the  change, 
but  Carl's  good  reputation  was  already  so 
well  established  in  Berryville  that  she 
merely  attributed  it  to  the  sympathetic 
emotions  of  his  good,  kind  heart,  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  little  shoe- 
maker having  been  in  any  way  mixed  up 
vith  the  shocking  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened. 

Through  open  doors  Carl  heard  the 
girl  repeat  to  Dr.  Evers  what  he  had  told 
her  and  also  the  doctor's  answer. 

"Carl  Hetherly!  If  that  young  man  is 
in  it  there  is  certainly  something  at  stake 
which  demands  immediate  attention. 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  the  carriage 
will  be  ready  in  two  minutes,  I  will  ac- 
company him  at  once  " 

Hearing  this  recognition  of  his  integ- 
rity, his  honor,  caused  Carl's  face  to  flush 
again,  but  the  great  throb  of  pain  at  his^ 
heart  came  back  with  increased  keenness 
when  he  thought  how  dififertntly  he 
would  be  looked  upon  and  spoken  of  when 
the  whole  truth  should  be  known. 

The  doctor  reckoned  his  time  correctly, 
and  in  less  than  three  minutes  his  car- 
riage rolled  out  of  the  yard  with  himself 
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cind  the  boy  shoemaker  seated  side  by 
side  in  it,  and  the  doctor  already  asking 
questions  concerning  the  case  he  was 
hastening  to.  Carl  answered  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  Dr.  Evers  clearly  and 
jeadily,  but  the  doctor  could  see  there 
were  some  things  in  relation  to  causey 
which  the  boy  did  not  desire  to  dwell  up- 
on but  preferred  to  leave  undiscussed. 
And  with  a  strange  sort  of  respect 
amounting  almost  to  reverence,  a  feeling 
extremely  rare  under  such  circumstances, 
the  doctor  avoided  touching  points  upon 
which  Carl  seemed  over  sensitive,  and 
waited  for  fiirther  developments  to  come 
in  their  time  when  all  would  have  to  be 
explained. 

Throwing  a  blanket  over  his  steaming 
horse,  while  Carl  fastened  the  halter  titrap 
to  the  hitching  post,  the  doctor  hurried 
with  his  case  of  instruments  into  the  room 
where  Ted  still  lay  unconscious  with  Dig- 
it and  Jem  intently  watching  him. 

A  careful  examination  enabled  Dr. 
Evers  to  pronounce  Ted's  injuries  exceed- 
ingly severe,  but  his  condition  not  neces- 
sarily critical,  if  good_  nursing  could  be 
secured  for  him,  but  that  was  most  imper- 
ative. 

Brightening  up  at  these  announce- 
ments, Carl  answered  emphatically  that 
nothing  that  could  help  Ted  should  be 
wanting,  if  he  could  only  live  they  would 
watch  him  day  and  night,  and  do  all  that 
could  possibly  be  done  to  get  him  well 
again. 

The  head  wound  was  the  most  serious, 
the  doctor  said.  A  fractured  collar  bone, 
a  broken  arm  and  a  dislocated  shoulder, 
taken  all  together  were  not  likely  to  be  of 
such  grave  importance  as  the  deep,  wide 
gash  over  the  left  eye,  the  shock  of  which 
had  rendered  the  unfortunate  young  man 
insensible.  That  hurt  could  not  be  other 
than  serious,  and  the  utmost  care  must 
be  exercised  in  attention  to  it  for  at  least 
several  days. 


It  took  Dr.  E  vers  fully  two  hours  to  get 
all  through  with  the  examining  and 
dressing  of  Ted's  injuries.  Several  times 
while  the  work  was  in  progress,  Ted's  eyes 
slowly  opened,  only  to  gaze  strangely 
about  and  close  again.  When  all  was 
done  the  doctor  said  he  might  remain  in 
that  stupified  condition  for  some  hours 
yet,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  to 
what  extent  his  mental  powers  might  be 
injured  until  he  should  waken  and  show 
signs  of  returning  consciousness. 

At  this  expression  from  the  doctor, 
Carl  rushed  from  the  room  with  a  sub- 
dued cry  of  pain.  Jem  followed  him,  and 
while  they  were  absent  Dr.  Evers  took  oc- 
casion to  learn  from  Digit  the  full  partic- 
ulars of  the  accident. 

Digit  gave  all  necesary  details  of  the 
matter  very  fairly  and  briefly,  and  the 
doctor  felt  a  deeper  respect  than  he  had 
done  before  for  the  little  shoemaker,  when 
he  discovered  that  with  all  his  sensitive- 
ness he  still  had  the  courage  to  defend 
the  helpless  and  injured,  even  against 
such  odds  as  big,  strong  Teddy  must 
have  appeared  beside  him. 

Carl  went  into  the  laundry  and  Jemmy 
followed  him  up. 

"Oh,  Jemmy!"  Carl  said,  taking  his  lit- 
tle friend's  hand  in  his  own,  "I  am  so  glad 
Ted  is  not  killed,  as  I  feared  at  first  he 
must  be.  But  what  if  he  should  be  crazy 
or  foolish  because  of  the  hurt  on  his 
head?" 

"I  do  not  believe  he  will,  Carl,  but  if 
he  should,  it  would  not  be  your  fault. 
You  could  not  help  his  tumbling  oiit  there 
so  hard  as  he  did.  He  was  not  expect- 
ing anything  of  the  kind,  and  so  was  not 
prepared  to  stand  against* the  great  push 
you  gave  him.  My,  but  you  did  come  at 
him  fierce,  Carl !  I  didn't  know  you  could 
be  so  strong,  or  that  your  eyes  could  blaze 
as  they  did!" 

And  Jem's  own  eyes  sparkled  and  his 
pale    face    lighted    with     animation    at 
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thoughts  of  the  recent  '-row"  in  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  Ted  had 
been  worsted  and  he  had  escaped  without 
being  very  much  hurt. 

Carl  felt  relieved  and  encouraged  by 
Jem's  kind  and  hopeful  expressions.  And 
now  bis  thoughts  turned  on  his  work, 
which  he  felt  a  greater  necessity  for  get- 
ting at  than  he  had  done  for  some 
time. 

'■We'll  have  to  have  a  fire  in  here,  Jem, 
and  I  shall  have  to  bring  my  bench  and 
tools  here  to  work.  We  will  have  to  keep 
things  very  quiet  where  Ted  is  for  some 
days,  at  least,"  said  Carl. 

"Shall  I  kindle  a  fire  in  this  stove  right 
now?"  asked  Jem,  looking  about  to  see 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done  first. 

"Yes,  please,"  answered  Carl,  "I'll  get 
to  work  at  once,  if  Digit  can  watch  with 
Ted  alone,  or  with  you,  when  he  needs 
you." 

"I'm  thinking,  Carl,"  said  Jem,  "that  if 
Ted  only  comes  out  of  this,  and  wakes  up 
real  sensible  which  he  never  has  been,  it 
will  be  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  him." 

"What  is  it  that  has  happened  here,'' 
asked  a  voice  in  the  doorway. 

Both  boys  looked  up  to  see  Mrs.  Rafton 
standing  there  with  a  pale,  anxious 
face. 

"Oh,  Aunt  May!"  cried  Carl,  throwing 
his  arms  around  the  young  school  teach- 
er's neck,  and  sobbing  out  his  pent  up 
feelings  in  a  burst  of  tears. 

"What  is  it,  Carl?"  asked  May.  "Dr. 
Ever's  little  daughter  came  to  school  this 
morning  with  a  startling  story  about  my 
boy  shoemaker  being  terribly  hurt,  per- 
haps killed.  And  as  soon  as  possible  I 
came  over  to  see  about  it.  I  find  the  doc- 
tor's carriage  at  your  gate,  and  my  boy 
well,  how  is  it?  I  heard  your  voices 
here,  and  so  came  to  Jthis  door.  What 
does  it  all  mean,  Carl?" 

"It  means  some^terrible  lessons  for  us 


boys.  Aunt  May,  harder  lessons  than  you 
ever  have  in  school,  I  think,"  answered 
Carl.  "It  was  not  me  that  was  hurt,  but 
Ted  hurt  Jem,  and  then  I  hurt  Ted, 
much  worse  than  I  intended.  I  thought 
for  awhile  I  had  killed  him,  and  you  know 
that  would  have  been  terrible  indeed." 

"Yes,  it  would  have  been,  Carl,"  said 
May,  "and  we  will  be  very  thankful  that 
he  was  not  killed,  and  indeed  it  should  be 
a  great  leason  to  you  boys,  all  of  you- 
One  that  you  will  never  forget,  and  will 
always  profit  by.  Now,  what  can  I  do 
for  you  or  Ted,  or  any  one  here?" 

"Will  you  come  in  and  see  Ted,  and 
hear  what  the  doctor  says,  and  help  us  to 
remember  what  must  be  done  for  him?" 
asked  Carl. 

Aunt  May  said  she  was  on  hand  to  do 
anything  she  could  to  help  her  boy  and 
his  friends  out  of  their  present  troubles. 

Jem  had  the  fire  burning  in  the  laundry 
stove  now,  and  as  XUarl  was  passing  from 
the  room  with  May  to  go  and  see  how  Ted 
was  doing,  the  little  boy  detained  him  to 
ask, 

"May  I  keep  the  dog,  Carl.  I  believe 
he  has  had  his  lesson  too,  and  will  never 
trouble  the  eggs  any  more.  May  I  keep 
him,  please?  I  never  had  a  pet  of  any 
kind  in  my  life." 

"Yes,  keep  him  for  your  own,  if  he'll 
stay  with  you,  Jem,"  Carl  answered. 

"Thank  you,  so  much,  Carl,  and  say," 
said  Jem,  "ipay  I  ask  the  doctor  to  exam- 
ine his  woimded  foot  and  tell  me  how  to 
treat  it,  so  it  will  get  well?" 

"Yes,  if  it  will  please  you,"  replied 
Carl,  with  a  little  smile. 

(to  be  continued.) 

THE   LETTER-BOX. 
'   A  Pleasant  Home. 

Elgin,  Oregon. 
My  grandpa  sent  me  the  Juvenile  for 
a  New  Year's  present  for  one  year,  and  I 
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am  very  pleased  with  it.  There  is  a  little 
ward  growing  up  where  we  live.  We  go 
to  Sunday  School  and  meeting  and  we 
have  good  times.  We  have  a  lovely 
mountain  home,  and  it  is  very  pleasant 
here  in  the  summer.  There  are  lots  of 
beautiful  wild  flowers  that  grow  here.  A 
few  days  ago  our  baby  was  sick  with  la 
grippe.  He  had  a  very  Sad  fever  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  papa  and  our 
Bishop  administered  to  him  and  his  fever 
left  him  right  away.  He  is  well  now  and 
we  are  very  thankful. 

Leda  Chandler. 


Two  Explosions. 

Mink  Creek. 
I  love  the  children's  letters  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  My  mama  died 
when  I  was  nine  years  old.  My  baby  sis- 
ter was  only  three  months  old.  i  am 
thirteen  now,  Two  of  my  brothers  were 
burnt  by  the  explosion  of  powder.  And 
my  sister-in-law  and  her  baby  were  burnt 
by  the  explosion  of  turiDentine.  The 
baby  died.  My  papa  is  the  Bishop  of  the 
Mink  Creek  Ward. 

Lola  M.  Jensen. 


ef 


A  Testimony  From  God. 

St.  George,  Washington  Co.,  Utah. 
Almost  twenty  years  ago  my  grandpa 
was  out  in  the  hills  getting  wood.  He 
had  a  large  log  or  tree  dragging  down  the 
hill  with  a  horse,  when  one  of  the  large 
limbs  of  the  log  broke  ofl^  and  it  came 
rolling  down  the  hill  toward  him.  It  was 
almost  upon  him,  when  he  heard  a  voice 
say  "Stoop."  He  did  so,  and  the  log 
only  knocked  his  hat  off,  and  rolled  down 
the  hill  and  broke  the  horse's  leg.  They 
had  to  shoot  the  horse,  but  my  grandpa's 
life  was  saved.     There  was  no  one  nearer 


than  a  mile,  so  it  must   have  been  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  that  spoke. 

LuciNDA  J.  Atkin,  age  11  years. 


Lots  of  Flowers. 

Colonia  Juarez. 
I  like  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Juve- 
nile, and  I  thought  I  would  write  one. 
We  live  away  down  here  in  (Jld  Mexico. 
I  have  lots  of  pretty  flowers,  and  I  like 
to  tend  them.  I  also  like  to  go  to  Sun- 
day School  and  day  school,  and  I  love  my 
teachers  very  much.  I  am  nine  years 
old. 

Hazel  Kedd. 


Likes  Sunday  School. 

Penrose,  Utah. 
I  have  never  written  to  the  Letter-Box 
before.  My  mother  has  been  very  sick, 
and  we  prayed  for  her  and  she  got  better. 
I  like  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  and  the  stories.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School  nearly  every  Sunday  and 
like  to  go  very  much. 

Yoiir  little  friend, 

Lena  Miller, 

Age  ten  years. 


Kicked  by  a  Horse. 

College  Ward,  Utah. 
Thinking  that  you  would  like  to  hear 
from  a  little  friend  of  our  school,  I  take 
pleasure  in  writing  to  you.  I  have  three 
sisters,  and  three  of  us  go  to  Sunday 
School  with  our  papa.  He  is  the  super- 
intendent, and  we  have  good  teachers  and 
nice  classes,  and  we  don't  like  to  stay 
away,  as  Sunday  School  is  the  best  place 
to  go  that  I  know  of.  We  have  one  mile 
to  go,  Two  weeks  ago  our  little  sister, 
the  baby,  two  years  old,  was  kicked  in  the 
head  by  a  horse,  and  her  collar  bone  was 
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broken,  but   we  all   prayed   for   her,  and 
she  soon  got  well.    I  am  nine  years  old. 
From  your  little  friend, 

Marie  Thorpe. 

& 

Glad  to  Live  in  Utah. 

Faemington,  Utah. 
My  papa  takes  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor, and  has  taken  it  for  many  years.  We 
like  to  read  it  very  much.  My  mama  died 
when  I  was  but  three  years  old.  In  our 
Sunday  School  I  am  in  the  first  inter- 
mediate department,  and  we  are  studying 
the  Bible.  I  go  to  Primary  and  Keligion 
Class  also.  I  am  twelve  years  old  now, 
was  baptized  when  eight  years  old.  I 
am  glad  that  I  live  here  in  Utah. 

Violet  Christensen. 


tongue  is  too  quick  to  please  the  old  lady 
Then  Ned  apologizes,  after  a  fashion  of 
his  own,  which  his  grandmother  approves. 

'•I  got  tired  lugging  that  wheelbarrow 
for  grandmother  when  she  was  changing 
her  plants,"  Ned  said  to  his  mother,  re- 
counting the  day's  events  at  bedtime, 
"and  I  said,  'I  wish  there  wasn't  another 
speck  of  this  hateful  dirt  in  all  the  world!' 
But  then  afterward  I  'pologized." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  his  mother. 
"Did  you  tell  her  you  were  sorry?" 

"No,  that's  not  the  kind  grandmother 
likes  best,"  said  Ned.  "I  got  another 
wheelbarrow  full,  and  I  just  said,  'Don't 
you  want  some  more  of  this  nice  dirt, 
grandmother?'  and  then  we  were  all  right 
again." — Exchange. 


A  Great  Flood. 

New  Harmony,  Utah. 
I  will  write  about  the  big  flood  we  had 
last  July  (1904).  On  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  it  clouded  up  and  the  clouds  hung 
very  low  over  the  town.  It  began  to  rain 
very  hard,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  a 
flood  came  and  spread  over  the  town, 
and  frightened  the  people  very  much. 
It  filled  our  cellar  full,  and  other  cel- 
lars too.  It  ran  into  some  of  the 
houses.  We  had  to  work  very  hard  to 
get  it  out,  but  we  are  very  thankful  to 
our  heavenly  Father  that  there  were  no 
lives  lost.  In  the  spring,  when  the  flow- 
ers are  blooming,  our  place  is  beautiful. 
My  mama  has  nine  children.  We  have 
a  baby  girl,  and  love  her  very  much.  Her 
name  is  Mary.  I  am  ten  years  old. 
From  your  friend, 

Jessie  Redd. 

a  handsome  apology. 

Ned  and  his  grandmother  are  the  best 
of  friends,  but  sometimes  the  little  boy's 


CHILDISH  WISHES. 

These  sultry  aays  I  wish  I  were 
A  water  lily,  just  astir 
Upon  the  ripples  light  that  flow 
Along  the  quiet  pool. 

Or  that  I  were  a  bird,  to  fly 
Across  the  blue  and  breezy  sky. 
Where  merry  winds  forever  blow, 
So  fresh  and  strong  and  cool! 

And  then  again  sometimes  I  wish 
I  were  a  little  silver  fish, 
At  play  among  the  corals  tall, 
Down  in  the  deep,  cold  sea, 

But  I  am  just  a  little  lass. 

Curled  up  in  grandpa's  orchard  grass. 

And  maybe  that  is,  after  all. 

The  nicest  place  to  be. 

'Selected. 


Make  sure  that,  however  good  you  may 
be,  you  have  faults;  that  however  dull 
you  may  be,  you  can  find  out  what  they 
are;  and  that,  however  slight  they  may 
be,  you  would  better  make  some  patient 
effort  to  get  quit  of  them. 


THE  EYESIGHT 

ITS  HATDRE'S  MOST  PRECIOUS  GIFT 
ITS  LOSS  MEAES  LIVING  DEATH 


Great  care  should  always  be  taken  to  preserve 
it.     Careful  optical  service  is  what  you  need. 

That's  the  kind  we  give.     We  keep  clear,  accurately  ground  lenses.      Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction  when  we  fit  them.     Examination  free. 

JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS,    jewelers  and  opticiahs,  26  Main  st. 
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Bennett  Glass*  Paint  Co. 


SALT  UKE  CITY. 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 


GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  buBinees. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFflCTION. 


"Take  the 
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Horth  Pacific 
Coast  Points: 

Portland  Spokane 

Seattle  Tacoma 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  Equipment 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAIN  SERVICE 

SALT  LAKE  AND  PORTLAID 

T.M.SCHITUACHEB     D.E.BTmi.IlY     D.S.eFBSOIB 
Traffic  Maoager        G.P.&  T.A.       A.O.F.A  V.A. 
ani^T  L.1(ICB  (3ITV.  VTHM 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  &  R.  R.  ACCOUNTING 

$50.00  to  $100.00  per  month  salary  assured 
our  graduates  under  bond.  You  don't  pay 
us  until  you  have  a  position.  Largest  sys- 
tem of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Operators 
always  in  demand,  tadies  also  admitted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  La 
Crosie,  Wis.,  Teiarkana,  Tex.,  San  Franclsco,Cal. 


MOTHER'S  FRIEND 

WAISTS  AT  COST. 

For  one  w«ek  we  will  offer  our  entire  lint 
of  Mother's  Friend  Boys'  Shirt  Waists  at 
cost:  in  plain  and  assorted  colors,  laundered 
and  unlaundered. 
Boys'  unlaundered,  fine,  strong  Shirt  Waists 

at  36  Cts.,  worth  60  Cts. 

Boys'  laundered,  fine,  strong  Shirt  Waists 

at  46  Cts.,  worth  76  Cts. 

Summer  Underwear,  Hosiery    and    Men's 
Furnishings  at  low  prices. 


Vrite  How  to  Obtain  one 
of  oar  CLOCK  BANES  Free 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


Sfl  MAIN  STRBET, 


•alt  Lake  Oltv 


Glajton  Music  Go. 

Leading  Inslc  Dealers. 

109-11-13  8.  Main  St.,  Salt  IJake.  City.Utah 
Jos.  J.  Daynes,  Jr.  Manager. 


To  the  Hon.  Members  of  School  Boards,  Everywhere 


Gentlemen: — We  sell  the  celebrated 
Andrews  School  Desks,  and  other  cheaper 
grades.  We  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  wants  of  school  people.  Teachers' 
Desks,  Tablet  Arm  Settees,  Maps, 
Green  and  Black  Hyloplate  Blackboards, 
Clocks,  Globes,  Bells,  Erasers,  Chalk,  etc., 
etc.  Send  us  correct  seating  plans  and  we 
will  submit  lowest  estimates  of  cost  on 
School  Furniture,  Opera  Chairs,  Church 
Seating,  Etc. 


H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  GO. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Th«  only  transcontinental  lin*  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-orer  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  olasset  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
I.  A.  BiNTOir,  Qen.  XgX. 


The  Best  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintic,  ProTO, 
Frisco,  Caliente  and  in- 
termediate points. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


E.W.«ILLEn,6.M. 
L««  AagalM. 


J.  L.  MOORE,  t.P.A. 
Ult  Uk*  CHr. 


f\  Journeu 

MOUND  THE  WORLD, 

inGinoIng  a  irip  to  the 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 


A  VERY  INTERESTING 
BOOK  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
POSTPAID  75  CENTS. 
SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


DESEliET  SUNDAY  SGHOOIi  WW- 


